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Che Glaverings. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
Tur DAY OF THE FUNERAL. 


ARRY CLAVERING, when he 
walked away from Bolton Street 
after the scene in which he 
had been interrupted by Sophie 
Gordeloup, was not in a happy 
frame of mind, nor did he make 
his journey down to Clavering 
with much comfort to himself. 
Whether or no he was now to 
be regarded as a villain, at any 
rate he was not a villain capable 
of doing his villany without 
' extreme remorse and agony of 
MM mind. It did not seem to him 
mm to be even yet possible that he 
f= should be altogether untrue to 
= Florence. It hardly occurred 
hk. to him to think that he could 
\ free himself from the contract 
by which he was bound to her. 
No; it was towards Lady Ongar 
that his treachery must be ex- 

Pi seep dc : 4 hibited ;—towards the woman 
whom he had sworn to befriend, and whom he now, in his distress, imagined 
to be the dearer to him of the two. He should, according to his custom, 
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have written to Florence a day or two before he left London, and, as he 
went to Bolton Street, had determined to do so that evening on his return 
home; but when he reached his rooms he found it impossible to write 
such a letter. What could he say to her that would not be false? How 
could he tell her that he loved her, and speak as he was wont to do of his 
impatience, after that which had just occurred in Bolton Street ? 

But what was he todo in regard to Julia? He was bound to let 
her know at once what was his position, and to tell her that in treating 
her as he had treated her, he had simply insulted her. That look of 
gratified contentment with which she had greeted him as he was leaving 
her, clung to his memory and tormented him. Of that contentment 
he must now rob her, and he was bound to do so with as little delay as 
was possible. Early in the morning before he started on his journey he 
did make an attempt, a vain attempt, to write, not to Florence but to 
Julia. The letter would not get itself written. He had not the hardi- 
hood to inform her that he had amused himself with her sorrows, and 
that he had injured her by the exhibition of his love. And then that 
horrid Franco-Pole, whose prying eyes Julia had dared to disregard, 
because she had been proud of his love! Ifshe had not been there, the 
ease might have been easier. Harry, as he thought of this, forgot to 
remind himself that if Sophie had not interrupted him he would have 
floundered on from one danger to another till he would have committed 
himself more thoroughly even than he had done, and have made promises 
which it would have been as shameful to break as it would be to keep 
them. But even as it was, had he not made such promises? Was there 
not such a promise in that embrace, in the half-forgotten word or two 
which he had spoken while she was in his arms, and in the parting grasp 
of his hand? He could not write that letter then, on that morning, 
hurried as he was with the necessity of his journey ; and he started for 
Clavering resolving that it should be written from his father’s house. 

It was a tedious, sad journey to him, and he was silent and out of 
spirits when he reached his home ; but he had gone there for the purpose 
of his cousin’s funeral, and his mood was not at first noticed, as it might 
have been had the occasion been different. His father’s countenance 
wore that well-known look of customary solemnity which is found to be 
necessary on such occasions, and his mother was still thinking of the 
sorrows of Lady Clavering who had been at the rectory for the last day 
or two. 

“Have you seen Lady Ongar since she heard of the poor child’s 
death?” his mother asked. 

“ Yes, I was with her yesterday evening.” 

“Do you see her often?” Fanny inquired. 

“What do you call often? No; not often. I went to her last night 
because she had given me a commission. I have seen her three or four 
times altogether.” 

“Ts she as handsome as she used to be?” said Fanny. 
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“T cannot tell ; I do not know.” 

“You used to think her very handsome, Harry.” 

“Of course she is handsome. There has never been a doubt about 
that ; but when a woman is in deep mourning one hardly thinks about her 
beauty.” Oh, Harry, Harry, how could you be so false? 

“JT thought young widows were always particularly charming,” said 
Fanny ; “and when one remembers about Lord Ongar one does not 
think of her being a widow so much as one would do if he had been 
different.” 

“‘T don’t know anything about that,” said he. He felt that he was 
stupid, and that he blundered in every word, but he could not help him- 
self. It was impossible that he should talk about Lady Ongar with proper 
composure. Fanny saw that the subject annoyed him and that it made 
him cross, and she therefore ceased. ‘She wrote a very nice letter to 
your mother about the poor child, and about her sister,” said the rector. 
“JT wish with all my heart that Hermione could go to her for a time.” 

“T fear that he will not let her,” said Mrs. Clavering. “I do not 
understand it all, but Hermione says that the rancour between Hugh and 
her sister is stronger now than ever.” 

“ And Hugh will not be the first to put rancour out of his heart,” 
said the rector. 

On the following day was the funeral and Harry went with his father 
and cousins to the child’s grave. When he met Sir Hugh in the dining- 
room in the Great House the baronet hardly spoke to him. “ A sad 
occasion ; is it not?” said Archie ; “very sad; very sad.” Then Harry 
could see that Hugh scowled at his brother angrily, hating his humbug, 
and hating it the more because in Archie’s case it was doubly humbug. 
Archie was now heir to the property and to the title. 

After the funeral Harry went to see Lady Clavering, and again had 
to endure a conversation about Lady Ongar. Indeed, he had been 
specially commissioned by Julia to press upon her sister the expediency 
of leaving Clavering for a while. This had been early on that last 
evening in Bolton Street, long before Madame Gordeloup had made her 
appearance. “Tell her from me,” Lady Ongar had said, “that I will 
go anywhere that she may wish if she will go with me,—she and I 
alone; and, Harry, tell her this as though I meant it. Ido mean it. She 
will understand why I do not write myself. I know that he sees all her 
letters when he is with her.” This task Harry was now to perform, and 
the result he was bound to communicate to Lady Ongar. The message 
he might give; but delivering the answer to Lady Ongar would be 
another thing. 

Lady Clavering listened to what he said, but when he pressed her 
for a reply she shook her head. “ And why not, Lady Clavering ?” 

“ People can’t always leave their houses and go away, Harry.” 

“But I should have thought that you could have done so now ;—that 


is before long. ‘Will Sir Hugh remain here at Clavering?” 
13—2 
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“ He has not told me that he means to go.” 

“If he stays, I suppose you will stay; but if he goes up to London 
again, I cannot see why you and your sister should not go away together. 
She mentioned Tenby as being very quiet, but she would be guided by 
you in that altogether.” 

“T do not think it will be possible, Harry. Tell her with my love, 
that I am truly obliged to her, but that I do not think it will be possible. 
She is free, you know, to do what she pleases.” 

“‘ Yes, she is free. But do you mean ig 

“J mean, Harry, that I had better stay where Iam. What is the use 
of a scene, and of being refused at last? Do not say more about it, but 
tell her that it cannot be sc.” This Harry promised to do, and after a 
while was rising to go, when she suddenly asked him a question. “ Do 
you remember what I was saying about Julia and Archie when you were 
here last ? ” 

“Yes; I remember.” 

‘Well, would he have a chance? It seems that you see more of her 
now than any one else.” 

“No chance at all, I should say.” And Harry, as he answered, could 
not repress a feeling of most unreasonable jealousy. 

“ Ah, you have always thought little of Archie. Archie's position is 
changed now, Harry, since my darling was taken from me. Of course he 
will marry, and Hugh, I think, would like him to marry Julia. It was he 
proposed it. He never likes anything unless he has proposed it himself.” 

“Tt was he proposed the marriage with Lord Ongar. Does he like 
that ?” 

“ Well ; you know, Julia has got her money.” Harry as he heard this, 
turned away, sick at heart. The poor baby whose mother was now 
speaking to him, had only been buried that morning, and she was already 
making fresh schemes for family wealth. Julia has got her money! That 
had seemed to her, even in her sorrow, to be sufficient compensation for 
all that her sister had endured and was enduring. Poor soul! Harry did 
not reflect as he should have done, that in all her schemes she was only 
scheming for that peace which might perhaps come to her if her husband 
were satisfied. “And why should not Julia take him?” she asked. 

“T cannot tell why, but she never will,” said Harry, almost in anger. 
At that moment the door was opened, and Sir Hugh came into the room. 
“T did not know that you were here,” Sir Hugh said, turning to tlie 
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visitor. 

“T could not be down here without saying a few words to Lady 
Clavering.” 

“The less said the better, I suppose, just at present,” said Sir Hugh. 
But there was no offence in the tone of his voice, or in his countenance, 
and Harry took the words as meaning none. 

“T was telling Lady Clavering that as soon as she can, she would be 
better if she left home for awhile.” 
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“ And why should you tell Lady Clavering that?” 

“T have told him that I would not go,” said the poor woman. 

“Why should she go, and where; and why have you proposed it? 
And how does it come to pass that her going or not going, should be 
a matter of solicitude to you?” Now, as Sir Hugh asked these ques- 
tions of his cousin, there was much of offence in his tone,—of intended 
offence,—and in his eye, and in all his bearing. He had turned his 
back upon his wife, and was looking full into Harry’s face. ‘ Lady 
Clavering, no doubt, is much obliged to you,” he said, “but why is it 
that you specially have interfered to recommend her to leave her home 
at such a time as this?” 

Harry had not spoken as he did to Sir Hugh without having made 
some calculation in his own mind as to the result of what he was about to 
say. He did not, as regarded himself, care for his cousin or his cousin’s 
anger. His object at present was simply that of carrying out Lady 
Ongar’s wish, and he had thought that perhaps Sir Hugh might not object 
to the proposal which his wife was too timid to make to him. 

“Tt was a message from her sister,” said Harry, “ sent by me.” 

“ Upon my word she is very kind. And what was the message,— 
unless it be a secret between you three?” » 

“T have had no secret, Hugh,” said his wife. 

“Let me hear what he has to say,” said Sir Hugh. 

‘“‘ Lady Ongar thought that it might be well that her sister should 
leave Clavering for a short time, and has offered to go anywhere with her 
for a few weeks. That is all.” 

“ And why the devil should Hermione leave her own house? And if 
she were to leave it, why should she go with a woman that has miscon- 
ducted herself ? ” 

“Oh, Hugh!” exclaimed Lady Clavering. 

‘Lady Ongar has never misconducted herself,” said Harry. 

“ Are you her champion ?” asked Sir Hugh. 

“ As far as that, Iam. She has never misconducted herself; and what 
is more, she has been cruelly used since she came home.” 

“By whom; by whom?” said Sir Hugh, stepping close up to his 
cousin and looking with angry eyes into his face. 

But Harry Clavering was not a man to be intimidated by the angry 
eyes of any man. ‘By you,” he said, “her brother-in-law ;—by you, 
who made up her wretched marriage, and who, of all others, were the 
most bound to protect her.” 7 

‘“ Oh, Harry, don’t, don’t !” shrieked Lady Clavering. 

“Hermione, hold your tongue,” said the imperious husband ; “ or, 
rather, go away and leave us. I havea word or two to say to Harry 
Clavering, which had better be said in private.” 

“JT will not go if you are going to quarrel.” 

“Harry,” said Sir Hugh, “I will trouble you to go downstairs before 
me. If you will step into the breakfast-room I will come to you.” 
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Harry Clavering did as he was bid, and in a few minutes was joined 
by his cousin in the breakfast-room. 

“No doubt you intended to insult me by what you said upstairs.” 
The baronet began in this way after he had carefully shut the door, and 
had slowly walked up to the rug before the fire, and had there taken his 
position. 

“ Not at all; I intended to take the part of an ill-used woman whom 
you had calumniated.” 

“‘ Now look here, Harry, I will have no interference on your part in 
my affairs, either here or elsewhere. You are a very fine fellow, no 
doubt, but it is not part of your business to set me or my house in order. 
After what you have just said before Lady Clavering you will do well 
not to come here in my absence.” 

“ Neither in your absence nor in your presence.” 

“ As to the latter you may do as you please. And now touching my 
sister-in-law, I will simply recommend you to look after your own affairs.” 

“T shall look after what affairs I please.” 

“‘ Of Lady. Ongar and her life since her marriage I daresay you know 
as little as anybody in the world, and I do not suppose it likely that you 
will learn much from her. She made a fool of you once, and it is on the 
cards that she may do so again.” 

“You said just now that you would brook no interference in your 
affairs. Neither will I.” 

“‘T don’t know that you have any affairs in which any one can interfere. 
I have been given to understand that you are engaged to marry that 
young lady whom your mother brought here one day to dinner. If that 
be so, I do not see how you can reconcile it to yourself to become the 
champion, as you called it, of Lady Ongar.” 

“JT never said anything of the kind.” 

“ Yes, you did.” 

“No ; it was you who asked me whether I was her champion.” 

“ And you said you were.” 

“So far as to defend her name when I heard it traduced by you.” 

“ By heavens, your impudence is beautiful. Who knows her best, do 
you think,—you or I? Whose sister-in-law is she? You have told me 
I was cruel to her. Now to that I will not submit, and I require you to 
apologize to me.” 

“JT have no apology to make, and nothing to retract.” 

“Then I shall tell your father of your gross misconduct, and shall 
warn him that you have made it necessary for me to turn his son out 
of my house. You are an impertinent, overbearing puppy, and if your 
name were not the same as my own, I would tell the grooms to horsewhip 
you off the place.” 

“ Which order, you know, the grooms would not obey. They would 
a deal sooner horsewhip you. Sometimes I think they will, when I hear 
you speak to them.” 
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*¢ Now go!” 

“ Of course I shall go. What would keep me here?” 

Sir Hugh then opened the door, and Harry passed through it, not 
without a cautious look over his shoulder, so that he might be on his 
guard if any violence were contemplated. But Hugh knew better than 
that, and allowed his cousin to walk out of the room, and out of the 
house, unmolested. 

And this had happened on the day of the funeral ! Harry Clavering had 
quarrelled thus with the father within a few hours of the moment in which 
they two had stood together over the grave of that father’s only child! 
As he thought of this while he walked across the park he became sick at 
heart. How vile, wretched and miserable was the world around him! 
How terribly vicious were the people with whom he was dealing! And 
what could he think of himself,—of himself, who was engaged to Florence 
Burton, and engaged also, as he certainly was, to Lady Ongar? Even 
his cousin had rebuked him for his treachery to Florence ; but what 
weuld bis cousin have said had he known all? And then what good had 
he done;—or rather what evil had he not done? In his attempt on 
behalf of Lady Clavering had he not, in truth, interfered without proper 
excuse, and fairly laid himself open to anger from his cousin? And he 
felt that he had been an ass, a fool, a conceited ass, thinking that he could 
produce good, when his interference could be efficacious only for evil. 
Why could he not have held his tongue when Sir Hugh came in, instead 
of making that vain suggestion as to Lady Clavering? But even this 
trouble was but an addition to the great trouble that overwhelmed him. 
How was he to escape the position which he had made for himself in 
reference to Lady Ongar? As he had left London he had promised to 
himself that he would write to her that same night and tell her every- 
thing as to Florence; but the night had passed, and the next day was 
nearly gone, and no such letter had been written. 

As he sat with his father that evening, he told the story of his 
quarrel with his cousin. His father shrugged his shoulders and raised 
his eyebrows. “You are a bolder man than I am,” he said. “I 
certainly should not have dared to advise Hugh as to what he should 
do with his wife.” 

“ But I did not advise him. I only said that I had been talking to 
her about it. If he were to say to you that he had been recommending 
my mother to do this or that, you would not take it amiss?” 

“ But Hugh is a peculiar man.” 

“No man has a right to be peculiar. Every man is bound to accept 
such usage as is customary in the world.” 

“‘T don’t suppose that it will signify much,” said the rector. To 
have your cousin’s doors barred against you, either here or in London, 
will not injure you.” 

“Oh, no; it will not injure me; but I do not wish you to think that 
I have been unreasonable.” 
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The night went by and so did the next day, and still the letter did not 
get itself written. On the third morning after the funeral he heard that 
Sir Hugh had gone away; but he, of course, did not go up to the house, 
remembering well that he had been warned by the master not to do so in 
the master’s absence. His mother, however, went to Lady Clavering, and 
some intercourse between the families was renewed. He had intended to 
stay but one day after the funeral, but at the end of a week he was still 
at the rectory. It was Whitsuntide he said, and he might as well take 
his holiday as he was down there. Of course they were glad that he 
should remain with them, but they did not fail to perceive that things 
with him were not altogether right; nor had Fanny failed to perceive 
that he had not once mentioned Florence’s name since he had been at the 
rectory. 

“Harry,” she said, “there is nothing wrong between you and 
Florence ?” 

“Wrong! what should there be wrong? What do you mean by 
wrong ?” 

“J had a letter from her to-day and she asks where you are.” 

‘“ Women expect such a lot of letter-writing! But I have been re- 
miss I know. I got out of my business way of doing things when I came 
down here and have neglected it. Do you write to her to-morrow, and 
tell her that she shall hear from me directly I get back to town.” 

“ But why should you not write to her from here?” 

“ Because I can get you to do it for me.” 

Fanny felt that this was not at all like a lover, and not at all like such 
a lover as her brother had been. While Florence had been at Clavering 
he had been most constant with his letters, and Fanny had often heard 
Florence boast of them as being perfect in their way. She did not say 
anything further at the present moment, but she knew that things were 
not altogether right. Things were by no means right. He had written 
neither to Lady Ongar nor to Florence, and the longer he put off the task 
the more burdensome did it become. He was now telling himself that he 
would write to neither till he got back to London. 

On the day before he went, there came-to him a letter from Stratton. 
Fanny was with him when he received it, and observed that he put it into 
his pocket without opening it. In his pocket he carried it unopened half 
the day, till he was ashamed of his own weakness. At last, almost in 
despair with himself, he broke the seal and forced himself to read it. 
There was nothing in it that need have alarmed him. It contained hardly 
a word that was intended for a rebuke. 

“T wonder why you should have been two whole weeks without 
writing,” she said. ‘It seems so odd to me, because you have spoiled 
me by your customary goodness. I know that other men when they are 
engaged do not trouble themselves with constant letter-writing. Even 
Theodore, who according to Cecilia is perfect, would not write to her 
then very often; and now, when he is away, his letters are only three 
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lines. I suppose you are teaching me not to be exacting. If so, I will 
kiss the rod like a good child; but I feel it the more because the lesson 
has not come soon enough.” 

Then she went on in her usual strain, telling him of what she had 
done, what she had read, and what she had thought. There was no 
suspicion in her letter, no fear, no hint at jealousy. And she should 
have no further cause for jealousy! One of the two must be sacrificed, 
and it was most fitting that Julia should be the sacrifice. Julia should 
be sacrificed,;—Julia and himself! But still he could not write to 
Florence till he had written to Julia. He could not bring himself to 
send soft, pretty, loving words to one woman while-the other was still 
regarding him as her affianced lover. 

“ Was your letter from Florence this morning?” Fanny asked him. 

“Yes; it was.” 

“ Had she received mine?” 

“T don’t know. Ofcourse she had. If you sent it by post of course 
she got it.” 

“She might have mentioned it, perhaps.” 

“T daresay she did. I don’t remember.” 

“Well, Harry; you need not be cross with me because I love the girl 
who is going to be your wife. You would not like it if I did not care 
about her.” 

“T hate being called cross.” 

“Suppose I were to say that I hated your being cross. I’m sure I 
do ;—and you are going away to-morrow, too. You have hardly said a 
nice word to me since you have been home.” 

Harry threw himself back into a chair almost in despair. He was 
not enough a hypocrite to say nice words when his heart within him 
was not at ease. He could not bring himself to pretend that things were 
pleasant. 

“Tf you are in trouble, Harry, I will not go on teasing you.” 

“T am in trouble,” he said. 

“ And cannot I help you?” 

“No; you cannot help me. No one can help me. But do not ask 
any questions.” 

“Oh, Harry ! is it about money?” 

“ No, no; it has nothing to do with money.” 

“You have not really quarrelled with Florence?” 

“No; I have not quarrelled with her at all. But I will not answer © 
more questions. And, Fanny, do not speak of this to my father or mother. 
It will be over before long, and then, if possible, I will tell you.” 

“ Harry, you are not going to fight with Hugh?” 

“Fight with Hugh! no. Not that I should mind it; but he is not 
fool enough for that. If he wanted fighting done, he would do it by 
deputy. But there is nothing of that kind.” 

She asked him no more questions, and on the next morning 
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he returned to London. On his’table he found a note which he at 
once knew to be from Lady Ongar, and which had come only that 
afternoon. 

“Come to me at once ;—at once.” That was all that the note con- 
tained. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CUMBERLY LANE WITHOUT THE Mup. 


Fanny Ciavertnc, while she was inquiring of her brother about his 
troubles, had not been without troubles of her own. For some days past 
almost aware,—that Mr. Saul’s love was not among 





she had been aware, 
the things that were past. I am not prepared to say that this convic- 
tion on her part was altogether an unalloyed trouble, or that there might 
have been no faint touch of sadness, of silent melancholy about her, had 
it been otherwise. But Mr. Saul was undoubtedly a trouble to her; and 
Mr. Saul with his love in activity would be more troublesome than 
Mr. Saul with his.love in abeyance. “It would be madness either in 
him or in me,” Fanny had said to herself very often ; “he has not a shil- 
ling in the world.” But she thought no more in these days of the 
awkwardness of his gait, or of his rusty clothes, or his abstracted manner ; 
and for his doings as a clergyman her admiration had become very great. 
Her mother saw something of all this, and cautioned her; but Fanny’s 
demure manner deceived Mrs. Clavering. “Oh, mamma, of course I 
know that anything of the kind must be impossible; and I am sure he 
does not think of it himself any longer.” When she had said this, 
Mrs. Clavering had believed that it was all right. The reader must not 
suppose that Fanny lad been a hypocrite. There had been no hypocrisy 
in her words to her mother. At that moment the conviction that 
Mr. Saul’s love was not among past events had not reached her; and as 
regarded herself, she was quite sincere when she said that anything of the 
kind must be impossible. j 

It will be remembered that Florence Burton had advised Mr. Saul to 
try again, and that Mr. Saul had resolved that he would do so,—resolving, 
also, that should he try in vain he must leave Clavering, and seek another 
home. He was a solemn, earnest, thoughtful man ; to whom such a matter 
as this was a phase of life very serious, causing infinite present trouble, 
nay, causing tribulation, and, to the same extent, capable of causing infinite 
joy. From day to day he went about his work, seeing her amidst his 
ministrations almost daily. And never during these days did he say a 
word to her of his love,—never since that day in which he had plainly 
pleaded his cause in the muddy lane. To no one but Florence Burton 
had he since spoken of it, and Florence had certainly been true to her 
trust; but, notwithstanding all that, Fanny’s conviction was very strong. 
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Florence had counselled Mr. Saul to try again, and Mr. Saul was 
prepared to make the attempt; but he was a man who allowed himself to 
do nothing ina hurry. He thought much of the matter before he could 
prepare himself to recur to the subject ; doubting, sometimes, whether he 
would be right to do so without first speaking to Fanny’s father; doubt- 
ing, afterwards, whether he might not best serve his cause by asking the 
assistance of Fanny’s mother. But he resolved at last that he would 
depend on himself alone. As to the rector, if his suit to Fanny were a 
fault against Mr. Clavering as Fanny’s father, that fault had been already 
committed. But Mr. Saul would not admit to himself that it was a 
fault. I fancy that he considered himself to have, as a gentleman, a 
right to address himself to any lady with whom he was thrown into close 
contact. I fancy that he ignored all want of worldly preparation,—never 
for a moment attempting to place himself on a footing with men who 
were richer than himself, and, as the world goes, brighter, bué still 
feeling himself to be in no way lower than they. If any woman so lived 
as to show that she thought his line better than their line, it was open to 
him to ask such woman to join her lot to his. If he failed, the misfortune 
vas his; and the misfortune, as he well knew, was one which it was hard 
to bear. And as to the mother, though he had learned to love Mrs. 
Clavering dearly,—appreciating her kindness to all those around her, her 
conduct to her husband, her solicitude in the parish, all her genuine good- 
ness, still he was averse to trust to her for any part of his success, 
Though Mr. Saul was no knight, though he had nothing knightly about 
him, though he was a poor curate in very rusty clothes and with manner 
strangely unfitted for much communion with the outer world, still he had 
a fecling that the spoil which he desired to win should be won by his 
own spear, and that his triumph would lose half its glory if it were not 
achieved by his own prowess. He was no coward, either in such matter 
as this or in any other. When circumstances demanded that he should 
speak he could speak his mind freely, with manly vigour, and sometimes 
not without a certain manly grace. 

How did Fanny know that it was coming? She did know it, though 
he had said nothing to her beyond his usual parish communications. He 
was often with her in the two schools ; often returned with her in the 
sweet spring evenings along the lane that led back to the rectory from 
Cumberly Green ; often inspected with her the little amounts of parish 
charities and entries of pence collected from such parents as could pay. 
He had never reverted to that othér subject. But yet Fanny knew that it 
was coming, and when she had questioned Harry about his troubles she 
had been thinking also of her own. 

It was now the middle of May, and the spring was giving way to the 
early summer almost before the spring had itself arrived. It is so, I 
think, in these latter years. The sharpness of March prolongs itself 
almost through April; and then, while we are still hoping for the spring, 
there falls upon us suddenly a bright, dangerous, delicious gleam cf 
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summer. The lane from Cumberly Green was no longer muddy, and 
Fanny could go backwards and forwards between the parsonage and her 
distant school without that wading for which feminine apparel is so 
unsuited. One evening, just as she had finished her work, Mr. Saul’s 
head appeared at the school-door, and he asked her whether she were 
about to return home. As soon as she saw his eye and heard his voice, 
she feared that the day was come. She was prepared with no new 
answer, and could only give the answer that she had given before. She 
had always told herself that it was impossible ; and as to all other ques- 
tions, about her own heart or such like, she had put such questions away 
from her as being unnecessary, and, perhaps, unseemly. The thing was 
impossible, and should therefore be put away out of thought, as a matter 
completed and at an end. But now the time was come, and she almost 
wished that she had been more definite in her own resolutions. 

“ Yes, Mr. Saul, I have just done.” 

“T will walk with you, if you will let me.” Then Fanny spoke some 
words of experienced wisdom to two or three girls, in order that she might 
show to them, to him, and to herself that she was quite collected. She 
lingered in the room for a few minutes, and was very wise and very expe- 
rienced. ‘I am quite ready now, Mr. Saul.” So saying, she came forth 
upon the green lane, and he followed her. 

They walked on in silence for a little way, and then he asked her 
some question about Florence Burton. Fanny told him that she had heard 
from Stratton two days since, and that Florence was well. 

“‘T liked her very much,” said Mr. Saul. 

“So did we all. She is coming here again in the autumn; so it will 
not be very long before you see her again.” 

“‘ How that may be I cannot tell, but if you see her that will be of 
more consequence.” 

“We shall all see her, of course.” 

“Tt was here, in this lane, that I was with her last, and wished 
her good-by. She did not tell you of my having parted with her, 
then?” 

“ Not especially, that I remember.” ° 

“ Ah, you would have remembered if she had told you; but she was 
quite right not to tell you.” Fanny was now a little confused, so that she 
could not exactly calculate what all this meant. Mr. Saul walked on by 
her side, and for some moments nothing was said. After a while he 
recurred again to his parting from Florence. “I asked her advice on 
that occasion, and she gave it me clearly,—with a clear purpose and an 
assured voice. I like a person who will do that. You are sure then that 
you are getting the truth out of your friend, even if it be asimple negative, 
or a refusal to give any reply to the question asked.” 

“ Florence Burton is always clear in what she says.” 

“ T had asked her if she thought that I might venture to hope for a 
more favourable answer if I urged my suit to you again.” 
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“She cannot have said yes to that, Mr. Saul; she cannot have 
done so!” 

“She did not do so. She simply bade me ask yourself. And she 
was right. On such a matter there is no one to whom I can with pro- 
priety address myself, but to yourself. Therefore I now ask you the 
question. May I venture to have any hope?” 

His voice was so solemn, and there was so much of eager seriousness 
in his face that Fanny could not bring herself to answer him with 
quickness. The answer that was in her mind was in truth this: “ How 
can you ask me to try to love a man who has but seventy pounds a year 
in the world, while I myself have nothing?” But there was something 
in his demeanour,—something that was almost grand in its gravity,— 
which made it quite impossible that she should speak to him in that tone. 
But he, having asked his question, waited for an answer; and she was 
well aware that the longer she delayed it, the weaker became the ground 
on which she was standing. 

“Tt is quite impossible,” she said at last. 

“Tf it really be so,—if you will say again that it is so after hearing 
me out to an end, I will desist. In that case I will desist and leave you, 
—and leave Clavering.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Saul, do not do that,—for papa’s sake, and because of the 
parish.” 

“‘T would do much for your father, and as to the parish I love it 
well. I do not think I can make you understand how well I love it. It 
seems to me that I can never again have the same feeling for any place 
that I have for this. There is not a house, a field, a green lane, that 
is not dear to me. It is like a first love. With some people a first love 
will come so strongly that it makes a renewal of the passion impossible.” 
He did not say that it would be so with himself, but it seemed to her 
that he intended that she should so understand him. 

“TI do not see why you should leave Clavering,” she said. 

“Tf you knew the nature of my regard for yourself, you would see 
why it should be so. I do not say that there ought to be any such 
necessity. If I were strong there would be no such need. But I am 
weak,—weak in this; and I could not hold myself under such control as 
is wanted for the work I have to do.” When he had spoken of his love 
for the place,—for the parish, there had been something of passion in his 
language; but now in the words which he spoke of himself and of his 
feeling for her, he was calm and reasonable and tranquil, and talked of his 
going away from her as he might have talked had some change of air 
been declared necessary for his health. She felt that this was so, and 
was almost angry with him. 

“ Of course you must know what will be best for yourself,” she said. 

“Yes; I know now what I must do, if such is to be your answer. I 
have made up my mind as to that. I cannot remain at Clavering, if 
I am told that I may never hope that you will become my wife.” 
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“ But, Mr. Saul r 

“Well; I am listening. But before you speak, remember how all- 
important your words will be to me.” 

‘No; they cannot be all-important.” 

“ As regards my present happiness and rest in this world they will 
be so. Of course I know that nothing you can say or do will hurt me 
beyond that. But you might help me even to that further and greater 
bliss. You might help me too in that,—as I also might help you.” 

“But, Mr. Saul ” she began again, and then, feeling that she 
must go on, she forced herself to utter words which at the time she 
felt to be commonplace. “ People cannot marry without an income. 
Mr. Fielding did not think of such a thing till he had a living assured 
to him.” 

“ But, independently of that, might I hope?” She ventured for an 
instant to glance at his face, and saw that his eyes were glistening with a 








wonderful brightness. 

“How can I answer you further? Is not that reason enough why 
such a thing should not be even discussed ?” 

“No, Miss Clavering, it is not reason enough. If you were to tell me 
that you could never love me,—me, personally,—that you could never 
regard me with affection, that would be reason why I should desist ;—why 
I should abandon all my hope here, and go away from Clavering for 
ever. Nothing else can be reason enough. My being poor ought not 
to make you throw me aside if you loved me. If it were so that you 
loved me, I think you would owe it me to say so, let me be ever so 
poor.” 

“ T do not like you the less because you are poor.” 

‘But do you like me at all? Can you bring yourself to love me? 
Would you make the effort if I had such an income as you thought neces- 
sary? If I had such riches, could you teach yourself to regard me as 
him whom you were to love better than all the world beside? I call upon 
you to answer me that question truly ; and if you tell me that it could be 
so, I will not despair, and I will not go away.” 

As he said this they came to a turn in the road which brought the 
parsonage gate within their view. Fanny knew that she would leave him 
there and go in alone, but she knew also that she must say something 
further to him before she could thus escape. She did not wish to give 
him an assurance of her positive indifference to him,—and still less did she 
wish to tell him that he might hope. It could not be possible that such 
an engagement should be approved by her father, nor could she bring 
herself to think that she could be quite contented with a lover such as 
Mr. Saul. When he had first proposed to her she had almost ridiculed 
his proposition in her heart. Even now there was something in it that 
was almost ridiculous ;—and yet there was something in it also that touched 
her as being sublime. The man was honest, good, and true,—perhaps the 
best and truest man that she had ever known. She could not bring her- 
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self to say to him any word that should banish him for ever from the place 
he loved so well. 

“If you knew your own heart well enough to answer me, you should 
do so,” he went on to say. “If you do not, say so, and I will be content 
to wait your own time.” 

“Tt would be better, Mr. Saul, that you should not think of this any 
more.” 

“ No, Miss Clavering; that would not be better,—not for me; for it 
would prove me to be utterly heartless. I am not heartless. I love you 
dearly. I will not say that I cannot live without you; but it is my one 
great hope as regards this world, that I should have you at some future 
day as my own. It may be that I am too prone to hope; but surely, if 
that were altogether beyond hope, you would have found words to tell 
me so by this time.” They had now come to the gateway, and he paused 
as she put her trembling hand upon the latch. 

“JT cannot say more to you now,” she said. 

“Then let it be so. But, Miss Clavering, I shall not leave this place 
till you have said more than that. And I will speak the truth to you, 
even though it may offend you. I have more of hope now than I have 
ever had before,—more hope that you may possibly learn to love me. In 
a few days I will ask you again whether I may be allowed to speak upon 
the subject to your father. Now I will say farewell, and may God bless 
you; and remember this,—that my only earthly wish and ambition is in 
your hands.” Then he went on his way towards his own lodgings, and she 
entered the parsonage garden by herself. 

What should she now do, and how should she carry herself? She 
would have gone to her mother at once, were it not that she could 
not resolve what words she would speak to her mother. When her 
mother should ask her how she regarded the man, in what way should 
she answer that question? She could not tell herself that she loved 
Mr. Saul; and yet, if she surely did not love him,—if such love were 
impossible—why had she not said as much to him? We, however, may 

declare that that inclination to ridicule his passion, to think of him as a 
man who had no right to love, was gone for ever. She conceded to him 
clearly that right, and knew that he had exercised it well. She knew that 
he was good and true, and honest, and recognized in him also manly 
courage and spirited resolution. She would not tell herself that it was 
impossible that she should love him. 

She went up at last to her room doubting, unhappy, and ill at ease. 
To have such a secret long kept from her mother would make her life 
unendurable to her. But she felt that, in speaking to her mother, only 
one aspect of the affair would be possible. Even though she loved him, 
how could she marry a curate whose only income was seventy pounds 
a year? 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Tue RvSSIAN Spy. 


WueEn the baby died at Clavering Park, somebody hinted that Sir Hugh 
would certainly quarrel with his brother as soon as Archie should become 
the father of a presumptive heir to the title and property. That such 
would be the case those who best knew Sir’ Hugh would not doubt. 
That Archie should have that of which he himself had been robbed, would 
of itself be enough to make him hate Archie. But, nevertheless, at this 
present time, he continued to instigate his brother in that matter of the 
proposed marriage with Lady Ongar. Hugh, as well as others, felt that 
Archie’s prospects were now improved, and that he could demand the 
hand of a wealthy lady with more of seeming propriety than would have 
belonged to such a proposition while the poor child was living. No one 
would understand this better than Lady Ongar, who knew so well all the 
circumstances of the family. The day after the funeral the two brothers 
returned to London together, and Hugh spoke his mind in the railway 
carriage. “ It will be no good for you to hang on about Bolton Street, off 
and on, as though she were a girl of seventeen,” he said. 

“]’m quite up to that,” said Archie. ‘I must let her know I'm there 
of course. I understand all that.” 

“Then why don’t you do it? I thought you meant to go to her at 
once when we were talking about it before in London.” 

‘So I did go to her, and got on with her very well, too, considering 
that I hadn’t been there long when another woman came in.” 

“ But you didn’t tell her what you had come about?” 

“No; not exactly. You see it doesn’t do to pop at once to a widow 
like her. Ongar, you know, hasn’t been dead six months. One has to 
be a little delicate in these things.” 

“Believe me, Archie, you had better give up all notions of being 
delicate, and tell her what you want at once,—plainly and fairly. You 
may be sure that she will not think of her former husband, if you 
don’t.” 

“Oh ! I don’t think about him at all.” 

“ Who was the woman you say was there?” 

“ That little Frenchwoman,—the sister of the man ;—Sophie she calls 
her. Sophie Gordeloup is her name. ‘They are bosom friends.” 

“ The sister of that count?” 

“Yes; his sister. Such a woman for talking! She said ever so 
much about your keeping Hermione down in the country.” 

“The devil she did. What business was that of hers? That is 
Julia’s doing.” 

“Well; no, I don’t think so. Julia didn’t say a word about it. In 
fact, I don’t know how it came up. But you never heard such a woman 
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to talk,—an ugly, old, hideous little creature! But the two are always 
together.” 

“Tf you don’t take care you'll find that Julia is married to the count 
while you are thinking about it.” 

Then Archie began to consider whether he might not as well tell his 
brother of his present scheme with reference to Julia. Having discussed 
the matter at great length with his confidential friend, Captain Boodle, 
he had come to the conclusion that his safest course would be to bribe 
Madame Gordeloup, and creep into Julia’s favour by that lady’s aid. 
Now, on his return to London, he was about at once to play that game, 
and had already provided himself with funds for the purpose. The parting 
with ready money was a grievous thing to Archie, though in this case the 
misery would be somewhat palliated by the feeling that it was a bond fide 
sporting transaction. He would be lessening the odds against himself by 
a judicious hedging of his bets. ‘You must stand to lose something 
always by the horse you mean to win,” Doodles had said to him, and 
Archie had recognized the propriety of the remark. He had, therefore, 
with some difficulty, provided himself with funds, and was prepared to 
set about his hedging operations as soon as he could find Madame 
Gordeloup on his return to London. He had already ascertained her 
address through Doodles, and had ascertained by the unparalleled acuteness 
of his friend that the lady was—a Russian spy. It would have been 
beautiful to have seen Archie’s face when this information was whispered 
into his ear, in private, at the club. It was as though he had then been 
made acquainted with some great turf secret, unknown to the sporting world 
in general. 

“ Ah!” he said, drawing a long breath, “ no ;—by George, is she? ” 

The same story had been told everywhere in London of the little 
woman for the last half dozen years, whether truly or untruly I am not 
prepared to say; but it had not hitherto reached Archie Clavering ; and 
now, on hearing it, he felt that he was becoming a participator in the 
deepest diplomatic secrets of Europe. 

“ By George,” said he, “is she really ?” 

And his respect for the little woman rose a thousand per cent. 

“'That’s what she is,” said Doodles, “and it’s a doosed fine thing for 
you, you know! Of course you can make her safe, and that will be 
everything.” 

Archie resolved at once that he would use the great advantage which 
chance and the ingenuity of his friend had thrown in his way; but that 
necessity of putting money in his purse was a sore grievance to him, and 
it occurred to him that it would be a grand thing if he could induce 
his brother to help him in this special matter. If he could only make 
Hugh see the immense advantage of an alliance with the Russian spy, 
Hugh could hardly avoid contributing to the expense,—of course on the 
understanding that all such moneys were to be repaid when the Russian 
spy’s work had been brought to a successful result. Russian spy ! . There 
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was in the very sound of the words something so charming that it almost 
made Archie in love with the outlay. A female Russian spy too! Sophie 
Gordeloup certainly retained but very few of the charms of womanhood, 
nor had her presence as a lady affected Archie with any special pleasure; but 
yet he felt infinitely more pleased with the affair than he would have been 
had she been a man spy. The intrigue was deeper. His sense of delight 
in the mysterious wickedness of the thing was enhanced by an additional 
spice. It is not given to every man to employ the services of a political 
Russian lady-spy in his love-affairs! As he thought of it in all its bearings, 
he felt that he was almost a Talleyrand, or, at any rate, a Palmerston. 

Should he tell his brother? If he could represent the matter in 
such a light to his brother as to induce Hugh to produce the funds for 
purchasing the spy’s services, the whole thing would be complete with a 
‘completeness that has rarely been equalled. But he doubted. Hugh was 
a hard man,—a hard, unimaginative man, and might possibly altogether 
refuse to believe in the Russian spy. Hugh believed in little but what 
he himself saw, and usually kept a very firm grasp upon his money. 

“ That Madame Gordeloup is always with Julia,” Archie said, trying 
the way, as it were, before he told his plan. 

‘“‘ Of course she will help her brother’s views.” 

“T’m not so sure of that. Some of these foreign women ain’t like 
other women at all. They go deeper;—a doosed sight deeper.” 

“Into men’s pockets, you mean.” 

“They play a deep game altogether. What do you suppose she is, 
now?” This question Archie asked in a whisper, bending his head 
forward towards his brother, though there was no one else in the carriage 
with them. 

“What she is? A thief of some kind probably. I’ve no doubt she’s 
up to any roguery.” 

“ She’s a—Russian spy.” 

“Oh, I’ve heard of that for the last dozen years. All the ugly old 
Frenchwomen in London are Russian spies, according to what people say ; 
but the Russians know how to use their money better than that. If they 
employ spies, they employ people who can spy something.” 

Archie felt this to be cruel,—very cruel, but he said nothing further 
about it. His brother was stupid, pigheaded, obstinate, and quite 
unfitted by nature for affairs of intrigue. It was, alas, certain that his 
brother would provide no money for such a purpose as that he now 
projected ; but, thinking of this, he found some consolation in the 
reflection that Hugh would not be a participator with him in his great 
secret. When he should have bought the Russian spy, he and Doodles 
would rejoice together in privacy without any third confederate. Trium- 
‘viri might be very well; Archie also had heard of triumviri; but two 
were company, and three were none. Thus he consoled himself when his 
pigheaded brother expressed his disbelief in the Russian spy. 

There was nothing more said between them in the railway carriage, 
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and, as they parted at the door in Berkeley Square, Hugh swore to him- 
self that this should be the last season in which he would harbour his 
brother in London. After this he must have a house of his own there, 
or have no house at all. Then Archie went down to his club, and finally 
arranged with Doodles that the first visit to the Spy should be made on 
the following morning. After much consultation it was agreed between 
them that the way should be paved by a diplomatic note. The diplomatic 
note was therefore written by Doodles and copied by Archie. 

“Captain Clavering presents his compliments to Madame Gordeloup, 
and proposes to call upon her to-morrow morning at twelve o'clock, if 
that hour will be convenient. Captain Clavering is desirous of consulting 
Madame Gordeloup on an affair of much importance.” ‘Consult me!” 
said Sophie to herself, when she got the letter. ‘For what should he 
consult me? It is that stupid man I saw with Julie. Ah, well; never 
mind. The stupid man shall come.” ‘The commissioner, therefore, who 
had taken the letter to Mount Street, returned to the club with a note 
in which Madame Gordeloup expressed her willingness to undergo the 
proposed interview. Archie felt that the letter,—a letter from a Russian 
spy addressed positively to himself,—gave him already diplomatic rank, 
and he kept it as a treasure in his breastcoat-pocket. 

It then became necessary that he and his friend should discuss the 
manner in which the Spy should be managed. Doodles had his mis- 
givings that Archie would be awkward, and almost angered his friend 
by the repetition of his cautions. “ You mustn’t chuck your money at 
her head, you know,” said Doodles. 

“ Of course not; but when the time comes I shall slip the notes into 
her hand,—with a little pressure perhaps.” 

“It would be better to leave them near her on the table.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“Oh, yes ; a great deal. It’s always done in that way.” 

“But perhaps she wouldn’t see them,—or wouldn’t know where they 
came from.” 

“Let her alone for that.” 

“ But I must make her understand what I want of her,—in return, 
you know. I ain’t going to give her twenty pounds for nothing.” 

“You must explain that at first; tell her that you expect her aid, and 
that she will find you a grateful friend,—a grateful friend, say ;—mind 
you remember that.” 

“Yes; I'll remember that. I suppose it would be as good a way 
as any.” 

“It’s the only way, unless you want her to ring for the servant to 
kick you out of the house. It’s as well understood as A B C, among the 
people who do these things I should say take jewellery instead of 
money if she were anything but a Russian spy; but they understand the 
thing so well, that you may go farther with them than with others.” 

*Archie’s admiration for Sophie became still higher as he heard this. 
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“TI do like people,” said he, “who understand what’s what, and no 
mistake.” 

“ But even with her you must be very careful.” 

“Oh, yes ; that’s a matter of course.” 

“ When I was declaring for the last time that she would find me a 
grateful friend, just at the word grateful, I would put down the four fivers 
on the table, smoothing them with my hand like that.” Then Doodles 
acted the part, putting a great deal of emphasis on the word grateful, as 
he went through the smoothing ceremony with two or three sheets of 
club notepaper. ‘ That’s your game, you may be sure. If you put 
them into her hand she may feel herself obliged to pretend to be angry ; 
but she can’t be angry simply because you put your money on her table. 
Do you see that, old fellow?” Archie declared that he did see it very 
plainly. ‘If she does not choose to undertake the job, she’ll merely have 
to tell you that you have left something behind you.” 

“ But there’s no fear of that, I suppose ?” 

“T can’t say. Her hands may be full, you know, or she may think 
you don’t go high enough.” 

“ But I mean to tip her again, of course.” 

“ Again! I should think so. I suppose she must have about a couple 
of hundred before the end of next month if she’s to do any good. After 
a bit you'll be able to explain that she shall have a sum down when the 
marriage has come off.” 

“‘ She won’t take the money and do nothing; will she?” 

“Oh, no; they never sell you like that. It would spoil their own 
business if they were to play that game. If you can make it worth 
her while, she'll do the work for you. But you must be careful ;—do 
remember that.” Archie shook his head, almost in anger, and then went 
home for his night’s rest. 

On the next morning he dressed himself in his best, and presented 
himself at the door in Mount Street, exactly as the clock struck twelve. 
He had an idea that these people were very punctilious as to time. Who 
could say but that the French ambassador might have an appointment 
with Madame Gordeloup at half-past one,—or perhaps some emissary from 
the Pope! He had resolved that he would not take his left glove off his 
hand, and he had thrust the notes in under the palm of his glove, thinking 
he could get at them easier from there, should they be wanted in a 
moment, than he could do from his waistcoat pocket. He knocked at the 
door, knowing that he trembled as he did so, and felt considerable relief 
when he found himself to be alone in the room to which he was shown. 
He knew that men conversant with intrigues always go to work with 
their eyes open, and, therefore, at once he began to look about him. 
Could he not put the money into some convenient hiding-place,—now at 
once? There, in one corner, was the spot in which she would seat herself 
upon the sofa. He saw plainly enough, as with the eye of a Talleyrand, 
the marks thereon of her constant sitting. So he seized the moment to 
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place a chair suitable for himself, and cleared a few inches on the table 
near to it, for the smoothing of the bank-notes,—feeling, while so 
employed, that he was doing great things. He had almost made up his 
mind to slip one note between the pages of a book, not with any well- 
defined plan as to the utility of such a measure, but because it seemed to 
be such a diplomatic thing to do! But while this grand idea was still 
flashing backwards and forwards across his brain, the door opened, and he 
found himself in the presence of—the Russian spy. 

He at once saw that the Russian spy was very dirty, and that she 
wore a nightcap, but he liked her the better on that account. A female 
tussian spy should, he felt, differ much in her attire from other women. 
If possible, she should be arrayed in diamonds, and pearl ear-drops, with 
as little else upon her as might be; but failing that costume, which 
might be regarded as the appropriate evening Spy costume,—a tumbled 
nightcap, and a dirty white wrapper, old cloth slippers, and objectionable 
stockings were just what they should be. 

“Ah!” said the lady, “ you are Captain Clavering. Yes, I 
remember.” 

“JT am Captain Clavering. I had the honour of meeting you at 
Lady Ongar’s.” 

‘And now you wish to consult me on an affair of great importance. 
Very well. You may consult me. Will you sit down—there.” And 
Madame Gordeloup indicated to him a chair just opposite to herself, 
and far removed from that convenient spot which Archie had prepared 
for the smoothing of the bank-notes. Near to the place now assigned 
to him there was no table whatever, and he felt that he would in that 
position be so completely raked by the fire of her keen eyes, that he 
would not be able to carry on his battle upon good terms. In spite, 
therefore, of the lady’s very plain instructions, he made an attempt to 
take possession of the chair which he had himself placed; but it was an 
ineffectual attempt, for the Spy was very peremptory with him. “ There, 
Captain Clavering ; there; there; you will be best there.’ Then he 
did as he was bid, and seated himself, as it were, quite out at sea, with 
nothing but an ocean of carpet around him, and with no possibility of 
manipulating his notes except under the raking fire of those terribly 
sharp eyes. ‘And now,” said Madame Gordeloyp, “ you can commence 
to consult me. What is the business?” 

Ah; what was the business? That was now the difficulty? In 
discussing the proper way of tendering the bank-notes, I fear the two 
captains had forgotten the nicest point of the whole negotiation. How 
was he to tell her what it was that he wanted to do himself, and what 
that she was to be required to do for him? It behoved him above all 
things not to be awkward! That he remembered. But how not to be 
awkward? “Well!” she said; and there was something almost of cross- 
ness in her tone. Her time, no doubt, was valuable. The French ambas- 
sador might even now be coming. “ Well?” 
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“T think, Madame Gordeloup, you know my brother’s sister-in-law, 
Lady Ongar ?” 

“What, Julie? Of course I know Julie. Julie and I are dear 
friends.” 

“So I supposed. That is the reason why I have come to you.” 

“Well ;—well ;—well ?” 

“Lady Ongar is a person whom I have known for a long time, and 
for whom I have a great,—I may say a very deep regard.” 

“Ah! yes. What a jointure she has! and what a park! Thousands 
and thousands of pounds,—and so beautiful! If I was a man I should 
have a very deep regard too. Yes.” 

“ A most beautiful creature ;—is she not?” 

“Ah; if you had seen her in Florence, as I used to see her, in the 
long summer evenings! Her lovely hair was all loose to the wind, and 
she would sit hour after hour looking, oh, at the stars! Have you seen 
the stars in Italy ?” 

Captain Clavering couldn’t say that he had, but he had seen them 
uncommon bright in Norway, when he had been fishing there. 

“Or the moon?” continued Sophie, not regarding his answer. 
“Ah; that is to live! And he, her husband, the rich lord, he was 
dyinz,—in a little room just inside, you know. It was very melancholy, 
Captain Clavering. But when she was looking at the moon, with her 
hair all dishevelled,” and Sophie put her hands up to her own dirty 
nightcap, “ she was just like a Magdalen ; yes, just the same ;—just the 
same.” 

The exact strength of the picture, and the nature of the compari- 
son drawn, were perhaps lost upon Archie ; and indeed, Sophie herself 
probably trusted more to the tone of her words, than to any idea which 
they contained; but their tone was perfect, and she felt that if anything 
could make him talk, he would talk now. 

“ Dear me! you don’t say so. I have always admired her very much, 
Madame Gordeloup.” 

“ Well?” 

The French ambassador was probably in the next street already, and 
if Archie was to tell his tale at all he must do it now. 

“ You will keep my-secret if I tell it you?” he asked. 

“Js it me you ask that? Did you ever hear of me that I tell a 
gentleman’s secret. I think not. If you have a secret, and will trust 
me, that will be good; if you will not trust me,—that will be good 
also.” 

“ Of course I will trust yeu. That is why I have come here.” 

“Then out with it. Iam nota little girlk You need not be bashful. 
Two and two make four. I know that. But some people want them to 
make five. I know that too. So speak out what you have to say.” 

“T am going to ask Lady Ongar to—to—to—marry me.” 

“ Ah, indeed; with all the thousands of pounds and the beautiful 
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park ! But the beautiful hair is more than all the thousands of pounds. 
Is it not so?” 

“ Well, as to that, they all go together, you know.” 

“ And that is so lucky! If they was to be separated, which would 
you take ?” 

The little woman grinned as she asked this question, and Archie, had 
he at all understood her character, might at once have put himself on a 
pleasant footing with her ; but he was still confused and ill at ease, and 
only muttered something about the truth of his love for Julia. 

“ And you want to get her to marry you?” 

“Yes; that’s just it.” 

“ And you want me to help you?” 

“ That’s just it again.” 

“Well?” 

“ Upon my word, if you'll stick to me, you know, and see me through 
it, and all that kind of thing, you'll find in me a most grateful friend;— 
indeed, a most grateful friend.” And Archie, as from his position he was 
debarred from attempting the smoothing process, began to work with his 
right forefinger under the glove on his left hand. 

“ What have you got there?” said Madame Gordeloup, looking at him 
with all her eyes. 

Captain Clavering instantly discontinued the work with his finger, and 
became terribly confused. Her voice on asking the question had become 
very sharp; and it seemed to him that if he brought out his money in 
that awkward, barefaced way which now seemed to be necessary, she 
would display all the wrath of which a Russian spy could be capable. 
Would it not be better that he should let the money rest for the present, 
and trust to his promise of gratitude? Ah, how he wished that he had 
slipped at any rate one note between the pages of a book. 

“ What have you got there?” she demanded again, very sharply. 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Tt is not nothing. What have you got there? If you have got 
nothing, take off your glove. Come.” 

Captain Clavering became very red in the face, and was altogether 
at a loss what to say or do. “Is it money you have got there?” she 
asked. ‘Let me see how much. Come.” 

‘Tt is just a few bank-notes I put in here to be handy,” he said. 

“ Ah; that is very handy, certainly. I never saw that custom before. 
Let me look.” Then she took his hand, and with her own hooked finger 
clawéd out the notes. “Ah! five, ten, fifteen, twenty pounds. Twenty 
pounds is not a great deal, but it is very nice to have even that always 
handy. I was wanting so much money as that myself; perhaps you will 
make it handy to me.” 

“Upon my word I shall be most happy. Nothing on earth would 


give me more pleasure.” 
“Fifty pounds would give me more pleasure ; just twice as much 
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pleasure.” Archie had begun to rejoice greatly at the safe disposition of 
the money, and to think how excellently well this Spy did her business ; 
but now there came upon him suddenly an idea that spies perhaps might 
do their business too well. ‘ Twenty pounds in this country goes a very 
little way ; you are all so rich,” said the Spy. 

“By George, I ain’t. I ain’t rich, indeed.” 

“ But you mean to be—with Julie’s money ?” 

“Oh—ah—yes; and you ought to know, Madame Gordeloup, that I 
am now the heir to the family estate and title.” 

“‘Yes ; the poor little baby is dead, in spite of the pills and the 
powders, the daisies and the buttercups! Poor little baby! I had a baby 
of my own once, and that died also.” Whereupon Madame Gordeloup, 
putting up her hand to her eyes, wiped away a real tear with the bank- 
notes which she still held. ‘ And I am to remind Julie that you will be 
the heir?” 

“ She will know all about that already.” 

“ But I will tell her. It will be something to say, at any rate,—and 
that, perhaps, will be the difficulty.” 

“ Just so! I didn’t look at it in that light before.” 

“ And am I to propose it to her first?” 

“Well; I don’t know. Perhaps as you are so clever, it might be 
as well.” 

“ And at once?” 

“ Yes, certainly; at once. You see, Madame Gordeloup, there may 
be so many buzzing about her.” 

“Exactly; and some of them perhaps will have more than twenty 
pounds handy. Some will buzz better than that.” 

“ Of course I didn’t mean that for anything more than just a little 





compliment to begin with.” 

“Oh, ah ; just a little compliment for beginning. And when will it 
be making a progress and going on?” 

“ Making a progress !” : 

“Yes; when will the compliment become a little bigger? Twenty 
pounds! Oh! it’s just for a few gloves, you know; nothing more.” 

“ Nothing more than that, of course,” said poor Archie. 

“ Well ; when will the compliment grow bigger? Let me see. Julie 
has seven thousands of pounds, what you call, per annum. And have you 
seen that beautiful park? Oh! And if you can make her to look at 
the moon with her hair down,—oh! When will that compliment grow 
bigger? Twenty pounds! Iam ashamed, you know.” 

“ When will you see her, Madame Gordeloup ?” 

“See her! Isee her every day, always. I will be there to-day, and 
to-morrow, and the next day.” 

“You might say a word then at once,—this afternoon.” 

“What! for twenty pounds! Seven thousands of pounds per annum; 
and you give me twenty pounds! Fie, Captain Clavering. It is only 
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just for me to speak to you,—this! That is all. Come; when will you 
bring me fifty ?” 

“ By George,—fifty !” 

“Yes, fifty ;—for another beginning. What; seven thousands of 
pounds per annum, and make difficulty for fifty pounds! You have a 
handy way with your glove. Will you come with fifty pounds to- 
morrow?” Archie, with the drops of perspiration standing on his brow, 
and now desirous of getting out again into the street, promised that he 
would come again on the following day with the required sum. 

“Just for another beginning! And now, good-morning, Captain 
Clavering. I will do my possible with Julie. Julie is very fond of me, 
and I think you have been right in coming here. But twenty pounds 
was too little, even for a beginning.” Mercenary wretch; hungry, greedy, 
ill-conditioned woman,—altogether of the harpy breed! As Archie 
Clavering looked into her grey eyes, and saw there her greed and her 
hunger, his flesh crept upon his bones. Should he not succeed with 
Julia, how much would this excellent lady cost him? 

As soon as he was gone the excellent lady made an intolerable 
grimace, shaking herself and shrugging her shoulders, and walking up 
and down the room with her dirty wrapper held close round her. “ Bah,” 
she said. ‘Bah!’ And as she thought of the heavy stupidity of her 
late visitor she shrugged herself and shook herself again violently, and 
clutched up her robe still more closely. “Bah!” It was intolerable 
to her that a man should be such a fool, even though she was to make 
money by him. And then, that such a man should conceive it to be 
possible that he should become the husband of a woman with seven 
thousand pounds a year! Bah! 

Archie, as he walked away from Mount Street, found it difficult to 
create a triumphant feeling within his own bosom. He had been awk- 
ward, slow, and embarrassed, and the Spy had been too much for him. 
He was quite aware of that, and he was aware also that even the sagacious 
Doodles had been wrong. There had, at any rate, been no necessity for 
making a difficulty about the money. The Russian Spy had known her 
business too well to raise troublesome scruples on that point. That she 
was very good at her trade he was prepared to acknowledge; but a fear 
came upon him that he would find the article too costly for his own pur- 
poses. He remembered the determined tone in which she had demanded 
the fifty pounds merely as a further beginning. 

And then he could not but reflect how much had been said at the 
interview about money,—about money for her, and how very little had 
been said as to the assistance to be given,—as to the return to be made for. 
the money. No plan had been laid down, no times fixed, no facilities for 
making love suggested to him. He had simply paid over his twenty 
pounds, and been desired to bring another fifty. The other fifty he was 
to take to Mount Street on the morrow. What if she were to require 
fifty pounds every day, and declare that she could not stir in the matter 
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for less? Doodles, no doubt, had told him that these first-class Russian 
spies did well the work for which they were paid; and no doubt, if paid 
according to her own tariff, Madame Gordeloup would work well for him ; 
but such a tariff as that was altogether beyond his means! It would be 
imperatively necessary that he should come to some distinct settlement 
with her as to price. The twenty pounds, of course, were gone; but 
would it not be better that he should come to some final understanding 
with her before he gave her the further fifty? But then, as he thought 
of this, he was aware that she was too clever to allow him to do as he 
desired. If he went into that room with the fifty pounds in his pockets, 
or in his glove, or, indeed, anywhere about his person, she would have it 
from him, let his own resolution to make a previous bargain be what it 
might. His respect for the woman rose almost to veneration, but with 
the veneration was mixed a strong feeling of fear. 

But, in spite of all this, he did venture to triumph a little when he 
met Doodles at the club. He had employed the Russian spy, and had 
paid her twenty pounds, and was enrolled in the corps of diplomatic and 
mysterious personages, who do their work by mysterious agencies. He 
did not tell Doodles anything about the glove, or the way in which the 
money was taken from him; but he did say that he was to see the Spy 
again to-morrow, and that he intended to take with him another present 
of fifty pounds. 

“By George, Clavey, you are going it!” said Doodles, in a voice that 
was delightfully envious to the ears of Captain Archie. When he heard 
that envious tone he felt that he was entitled to be triumphant. 
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- 4 Working Man on the Edueation of the 
Gorhking-Classes.* 


Or the many means that have been tried or suggested with a view to aid 
in effecting that very desirable thing, the Social and moral elevation of the 
working-classes, education is admittedly the most important, and has been 
the most productive of beneficial results. In all civilized communities a 
wholly uneducated man is an imperfect member of society, however great 
may be his natural abilities ; and the self-evident corollary is, that to 
give “the masses” such degree of education as the circumstances of their 
position will admit of their receiving, and as is best adapted to their mode 
of life, is a first and important step towards not only their intellectual, 
but also their social elevation. To cultivate the mind of a man, who with 
his family is condemned to live in some den inferior in every essential of 
health and comfort to the sty of a prize hog, and compared with which 
a prison cell would be a desirable residence, and who would regard 
prison fare as riotous living, may seem to be beginning the task of 
elevating him at the wrong place, or even to be doing him a positive 
injury. But practically such is not the case, for though the cultivation 
of the mental faculties gives rise to a keener and more painful conscious- 
ness of physical degradation, that consciousness is essentially of the 
nature of an ardent desire for better things, and the creation of such a 
desire is an important step towards its own fulfilment. For while outside 
help, the help of those above the masses, the help of wise legislation and 
private benevolence, must aid in any elevation of “ the lower orders,” 
it is to their having a thorough and comprehensive sense of their own 
position in society, abstractly and relatively, to their having an earnest 
desire for a better state of things, and being capable of self-help, that these 
orders must chiefly look for any general or permanent amelioration of 
their condition. And taking it for granted that education is to be the 
chief instrument in qualifying the working-classes to achieve their own 
social elevation, the questions naturally arise,—Are the working-classes, 
as a body, as well educated as they might be, and as their circumstances 
would fairly admit of their being? and has the enormous expenditure of 
money and labour, which for years past has been bestowed upon the edu- 
cation of these classes, been productive of proportionately great results ? 
And to these questions the reply of any person having a practical know- 
ledge of the working-classes, and of the state of education among them, 
would be in the negative. It is true that a large proportion of the 
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working-classes can now read and write, and, thanks to cheap educational 
literature, there are not a few men among them who are, even in a 
scholarly sense, well educated ; but the ignorance, and the want of any- 
thing like real or beneficial education, that still prevails among them as a 
class, and which is seen most markedly in those who have received all 
the benefits of the educational machinery at present applied to their 
benefit, is unpleasantly astonishing, and would, I fear, scarcely be credited 
by the admirers of “ the intelligent artisan.” 

As this last-named individual is supposed to be the best representa- 
tive of the education and general intelligence of the working-classes, 
it would be doing both the working-classes and those who take an interest 
in their welfare a service if some admirer would favour the world with 
a plain definition of what an intelligent artisan really is. The phrase 
“intelligent artisan,” like many other well-sounding stock phrases, is 
somewhat vague, and may mean a variety of things, and have different 
meanings to different people. The mere fact of being an artisan of course 
implies a certain degree of natural intelligence, and, in many instances, a 
certain degree of education also; and used in this broad sense, “ intelligent 
artisan” and “artisan” are of course synonymous terms. Again, if by an 
intelligent artisan is meant a working mechanic having considerable 
natural shrewdness of character, and capable of holding his own in the 
battle of life, the class will still be found pretty numerous, as it will also 
should an intelligent artisan be taken to mean a working man who, without 
having any definite idea of their meaning, can talk about “the rights” 
or “dignity” “of labour,” “the tyranny of capital,” electoral rights, 
universal suffrage, and other kindred topics. But if by an intelligent 
artisan is meant a working mechanic who has acquired a tolerably sound 
education, who is moderately well read in the popular and standard 
literature of the age, capable of forming opinions for himself upon those 
topics of the day that more particularly affect the well-being of his own 
order, and of expressing those opinions in plain and proper language—if 
you mean a man whose reason must be convinced, or at any rate appealed 
to, as well as his passions roused, before he will consent to any plan of 
action pointed out to him by others—if by an intelligent artisan is meant 
(as many people suppose) a man having such qualifications as these, then 
intelligent artisans are much scarcer than many persons seem to suppose 
them to be. They do exist. I have the pleasure of being acquainted with 
many of them; and, indeed, they may be said to be a numerous body, 
but, considered in relation to that vast aggregation known as the working- 
classes, they must be regarded as exceptional beings: the exceptions 
that prove the rule, that the working-classes, as a body, are not as well 
educated as they might and (taking into account the vastness of the 
resources that have been brought to bear upon the task of promoting 
education among them) ought to be, or as, from the manner in which 
they have been belauded by admirers more ardent than judicious or 
well-informed, large numbers of those belonging to other sections of 
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society believe them to be. They must be regarded as so exceptional as 
to make the somewhat prevalent idea, that intelligent artisans are a large 
and well-defined section of the working-classes, an utterly erroneous and 
misleading one. 

I have no wish to speak disparagingly or unkindly of the working- 
classes. Very far from it. I am myself a working man, “native and 
to the manner born.” All my relations, friends, and companions belong 
to the working-classes ; my life has been spent among them; my best 
sympathies are with them ; and if I appear to speak to their disadvan- 
tage in trying to show them as they are rather than as I would wish them 
to be, or as many of their well-wishers in the higher ranks of society 
suppose them to be, it is in no unbrotherly or recreant spirit that I do s0 ; 
but rather in the belief that I shall be doing them 4 greater service by 
showing to those who are willing to befriend or anxious to understand 
them, or even to some of themselves who may not have given the subject 
any serious consideration, where they are weak, and in what matters and 
in what manner assistance would be valuable to them, than by adding 
another layer of tinsel to any of the philanthropically or oratorically 


_highly-gilt and embellished pictures of ‘ the working man,” which repre- 


sent him as having virtues and advantages which he really does not 
possess ; and which pictures too often cause those who believe in their 
truthfulness, to feel disappointed or disgusted with him for not coming up 
to the pictorial standard. Working men as a body have many virtues: 
they are honest, industrious, and provident, and none but themselves 
can know with what fortitude they face the hardships incidental to 
their sphere of life, or how kind they are to each other in the hour 
of need: and they have a fair share of natural intelligence. But in 
the sense in which intelligence implies a certain degree of general know- 
ledge and refinement of manners, the working-classes generally are not 
intelligent. As this want of educational intelligence cannot be attributed 
to any lack of easily-accessible educational appliances, the promoters or 
advocates of the systems on which these appliances are based, or by which 
they are regulated, are naturally prepared with statistics and statements 
showing to their own satisfaction that the working-classes, the classes for 
whose special benefit most of the pet educational schemes and institutions 
of the day have been founded, are, in an educational as well as a natural 
sense, intelligent. But while believing in the general utility of statistics, 
I think they should be received with reservation when they are brought 
forward by the supporters of a theory or system, to demonstrate the 
success of their system; and at any rate it is admissible in such cases to 
put the facts sought to be proved to the test, on the principle involved in 
the text—“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

I suppose that it will not be disputed that the workshops of the manu- 
facturing districts, the districts in which.artisans are most largely employed, 
are the best places in which to look for the ripest and best developed 
specimens of fruit among the working-classes ; and if such is the case, 
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then the small quantity and unsatisfactory quality of that kind of fruit 
to be found in workshops, must inevitably convince the inquirer that the 
system of which they are the best productions must be an unsound one. 
If the working-classes were, in the educational sense of the term, intelli- 
gent, would eight men out of ten in a large workshop habitually use black- 
guard and blasphemous language in their ordinary conversation, and a still 
larger percentage of them be unable to express themselves emphatically 
upon any subject without resorting to the same kind of language, as is the 
case at present ? Would the majority of the jokes and jests current in the 
workshop, and in many of which there is real wit, be so inextricably 
mingled with, and dependent for their point upon, indecencies and 
blasphemies, as to be unfit for repetition? Or would there still be in 
the workshop an almost entire absence—not of substantial kindness, for 
that is a marked and general characteristic of working communities—but 
of those little courtesies and civilities which, while costing nothing, 
enhance the value even of kindness, and are, in fact, in themselves a sort 
of kindness, softening the disagreeableness of disagreeable things, and 


making pleasant things still more pleasant; and the non-practising of 


which upon the part of the working-classes, offers a prominent and ready 
means of unfavourably contrasting their character with that of other classes 
of society? If the working-classes had in their degree benefited as much 
as under a wiser dispensation they might have done, in those boasts of our 
age, “ the march of intellect,” and ‘‘ the spread of education,” would there 
still be large bodies of highly-paid artisans notorious for their addiction 
to drunkenness and to brutal and brutalizing sports, and for an ignorance 
—except in what pertains to their trade—probably as dense as that 
which characterized their ancestors in the days when “wild in woods 
the noble savage ran.” And, above all, were they as well educated as the 
circumstances of their position would admit of their being, would the great 
bulk of the working-classes still be “led by the nose as asses are,” by a 
number of writers and spouters, who trade upon their weaknesses and 
passions, and live and thrive by the misery which it is their selfish 
business to create among the classes whose greatest benefactors they claim 
to be? Would educated working men be blindly led to their own 
destruction by frothy professional agitators, whose only qualifications for 
the office which they assume of “ guide, philosopher, and friend” of the 
working-classes, are a knowledge of the weaknesses and a belief in the 
gullibility of those classes, a fixed resolution never to do any hard work, 
an utter want of principle, an unbounded stock of impudence and power 
of coarse flattery, and the capability of talking an infinite deal of rubbish 
about the “ bloated aristocracy,” the “tyranny of capital,” and so forth? 
What arrant nonsense in the present day is this—among the working- 
classes—yet unexploded bloated-aristocrat doctrine. What do the present 
generation of working men, or the individuals whom to their sorrow they 
allow to be their counsellors, know about aristocracy, bloated or other- 
wise, that justifies them in regarding the aristocracy and aristocratic insti- 
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tutions, as being necessarily and specially antagonistic to their interests? 
Taking that disgrace to humanity, George IV., as the great original bloated 
aristocrat, the man who in theatrical parlance created the character, there 
will still probably be found aristocrats as bloated as the spirit of the age 
will permit them to be. There are doubtless silly and vicious aristocrats, 
dukes who are duffers, scamping marquises, knavish earls, blackleg baronets, 
dishonest right honourables, officers who have far greater claims to be 
considered rogues or blackguards than gentlemen, and younger sons as 
shameless and impudent spungers as any of the landless, moneyless, long- 
titled German serenities, who are supposed to fatten upon the loaves and 
fishes of English “ place” or pension. But if among the aristocracy there 
are, as in other grades of society, bad and worthless members of the 
body, there are also good and useful ones. In no great national or philan- 
thropical movement for the benefit of the people have some greater or 
lesser portion of the aristocracy failed to take a worthy part. In the last 
memorable instance, in which a large section of working men, from no 
fault of their own, stood in need of the substantial sympathies of all other 
classes—the cotton famine—did the aristocracy as a body show a less 
kindly or liberal feeling than others? The subscription lists to the Lanca- 
shire distress fund show that they did not. In those lists many of the 
noblest names in the land will be found credited with amounts as noble 
as the names of their donors ; and far larger—making every allowance for 
their relative wealth—than the subscriptions of the wealthy traders and 
manufacturers whose colossal fortunes had been made directly out of the 
labours of the men who stood in need of assistance. And the newspapers 
of the time prove that their sympathy was not limited to giving individual 
subscriptions, for they were among the warmest advocates of the cause of 
the distressed operatives, and materially assisted in securing for them the 
practical aid which their case required. So far as the working-classes have 
any real knowledge of the aristocracy, they have no cause to regard them 
with hatred ; and I believe that, as a rule, working men would be treated © 
with more courtesy, consideration, and equality by the aristocracy than by 
the moneyocracy, the holders of the bulk of the trading and manufac- 
turing capital of the country,—the capital that is, as the professional 
agitators put it, “wrung out of the sweat and blood” of the ‘“ ground- 
down” labouring-classes. And though, as an abstract principle, any 
system which supports a large number of unproductive consumers must 
necessarily be an unsound one, yet, practically speaking, it is one which, 
it must be evident to all save visionaries who believe in the possibility of 
a system of universal brotherhood, must exist in some shape in all civilized 
communities ; and the English aristocracy, as it at present exists, is perhaps 
the least offensive form of it. An English nobleman is usually wealthy 
enough to support his nobility without directly preying upon “the people,” 
and gentlemanly enough to be civil to all men; and he is amenable to the 
law, and to that perhaps still more dreaded power, public opinion. And 
if there are noblemen deriving large incomes from landed property who 
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house the labourers on their estates in hovels less wholesome and com- 
fortable than piggeries, are there not manufacturers employing large 
numbers of “hands” in unhealthy and laborious occupations, and paying 
them wages that forces them to live in those filthy overcrowded dens that 
abound in the poor neighbourhoods of large towns, and in which the 
poorer orders of the working-classes linger out their miserable and un- 
healthy existence ?—men who neither know how or where their hands live, 
nor care whether they live at all. In short, as I said before, the working- 
classes have no special grievance against the aristocracy, yet such is the 
state of intelligence among them (the working men), that a majority of 
them give credence to the clap-trap talk of agitators, who represent the 
aristocracy as though they were still “ruthless barons,” robbing and 
killing the people at their own sweet will, and roasting Jews or drawing 
their teeth whenever they could lay hands on them. 

Again, what is the meaning of ‘the tyranny of capital” of which the 
professional agitator talks so much? To ninety working men out of a 
hundred the phrase conveys no definite meaning, while the remaining ten 
would probably give as many different definitions of it. If it means anything 
it is, that whatever philanthropic theorists may say about the true interests 
of capital and labour being identical, those interests are really antago- 
nistic, and that whenever the capitalists are masters of the situation, they 
make the most of their opportunities for putting the screw on labour. 
And upon this principle the capitalists might as well talk of a tyranny of 
labour, as labour is not slow to return the compliment by putting the 
screw on capital when it has a chance ; the great difference in the respec- 
tive positions of capital and labour in this respect being, that capital being 
a thing that enables a man to bide his time, and capitalists understanding 
the relations between capital and labour better than the working-classes, 
capital is much oftener master of the situation than labour. Though were 
working men sufficiently well-informed and intelligent to rid themselves 
of the spouting knaves who prey upon and bring disgrace upon them by 
using their name, and to trust to their own sense and powers of obser- 
vation for understanding the true relations between capital and labour, 
those relations would soon be better equalized, and more satisfactory than 
they are at present. 

The whole tone of workshop life is a practical protest against the belief 
that working men of the present day are in point of educational intelli- 
gence equal to the age they live in. There are still large numbers of 
them unable to read or write, while many of those who can read and write 
only do so in a merely mechanical sense: it would be putting it mildly to 
say that fifty per cent. of them are unable to write a decently readable 
letter, and that eighty per cent. of them have no knowledge at all of the 
literature of the country. Many of them who can read, but whose reading 
is confined to the police intelligence of their weekly newspapers or the 
leading tales of their halfpenny or penny serials, are ignorant of the mean- 
ing of many of the common words in the language, and of the point or 
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source of the most hackneyed of the quotations that are daily coming 
under the notice of “the general reader.” They have no knowledge 
beyond the vaguest hearsay of the history of their country or its great 
men, or of those topics of the day a proper understanding of which 
would conduce to the welfare of themselves and the class to which they 
belong. A working man who is moderately well read, who is capable of 
expressing himself in proper and appropriate language, of writing a well- 
phrased letter, or drawing .up an address or the heading of a subscrip- 
tion-list in suitable terms, is a rarity in a workshop, and is regarded 
and honoured as such by his fellow-workmen, who speak of him as a 
great “scholard,” refer to him to decide disputes upon general matters, 
ask him to write for them, or tell them how to write their most particular 
letters, put their grievances into addresses or petitions, act as secretary to 
their meetings and associations, and be their spokesman when occasion 
shall require. Yet such a working man as this ought not to be the 
comparative rarity that he is, and is only an average specimen of what the 
bulk of working men might be. 

Unsatisfactory, however, as is the state of education among artisans, 
it is still more deplorable among the lower-paid orders of the working- 
classes, many of whom are totally uneducated—never having as children 
enjoyed those opportunities of gaining that little education of which 
artisans have generally had the advantage, or else they were sent to work 
at such an early age as to make them speedily forget any little rudi- 
mentary education they may have previously received. Artisans are 
sometimes the sons of men slightly higher in the social scale than them- 
selves, and as a rule they are the sons of artisans or the better kinds of 
unskilled workmen— of men who have a far-off sense of education, and 
who, setting a high value on it, determine to give them the best instruc- 
tion in their power, and—the smallness of their incomes considered— 
spend large sums of money in carrying out their determination. They 
send their boys to school at an early age, keep them at it till they are 
fourteen—when of course they must leave to be “ bound ’prentice ”’—and 
then send them into the workshop fine scholars, according to workshop 
ideas of fine scholarship. That is to say, the boys will be able to 
read and write, work the great horseshoe-and-nails sum, repeat whole 
chapters of the Bible “off book,” and tell the names of the great 
personages and places of scripture-history; will be able to give a list of 
the sovereigns of England from the time of the Conquest, with the names 
and dates of the principal battles that took place during their reigns ; 
give the names of the highest mountain and longest river in the world; 
tell the distance of the sun from the earth ; and even speak a little of 
what they are pleased to call Latin and French. But boys on leaving 
school soon forget the fine things that they ‘‘ knew by heart,” or could “say 
off book,” and on becoming men the majority of these fine scholars will be 
found to be ill-informed members of society, with little legitimate claim to be 
considered intelligent in any save the primary and hatural sense of the term. 
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Tt will naturally be asked, How comes it, then, that educational and 
general literature being so cheap and abundant, educational facilities so 
wide-spread and easy of access, and artisans endowed with a considerable 
share of natiral intelligence, they should, as a class, be ignorant and ill- 
informed? The answer to this question is, in my opinion, that the 
system of education applied to the working-classes is a thoroughly 
unsound one. The great fault of it is that it attempts too much—attempts 
to make scholars of children, instead of merely trying to pave the way to 
their becoming intelligent men,—that it is a sort of Jack-of-all-trades- 
and-master-of-none system, touching in a dry and elementary manner 
upon a great many branches of education, without going far enough into 
any one of them to make it sufficiently interesting to the pupils to make 
them pursue it for the sake of the pleasure it gives after they have 
left school; and one that sacrifices the cultivation of the higher faculties 
to the development of a mechanical and comparatively useless power of 
memory. 

Take the case of a well-to-do mechanic’s son. Having been taught 
to read in a woman’s school, or a national infant school, he is at seven or 
eight years of age removed probably to one of those schools known as 
British schools; in which the general body of the pupils pay from four- 
pence to sixpence a week each, and an “upper class” a shilling a week 
each in consideration of learning “extras.” On the day on which he is 
to enter his new school, the hope of the Joneses, attired in the cloth suit 
which up to the previous day has done duty as his “‘ Sunday clothes,” and 
with hands and face as clean as water and soap can make them, and hair 
carefully oiled and brushed, is taken to the school by his mother, it being 
necessary that one of his parents should have an interview with the 
master. On coming into the master’s presence, Mrs. J. makes her best 
curtsey, and explains that she wishes her boy to be enrolled as a pupil 
in that school ; whereupon the schoolmaster having taken a look at 
Master Jones, and blandly asked him whether he is a good boy, proceeds 
to take down his name and age and the address of his parents. He 
next asks whether he has been to school before, and if so, where ; and 
then tests his powers by putting him to.read a few sentences aloud ; after 
which he assigns him a class. The boy being thus disposed of, the 
master addresses himself to the mother, telling her in the first place that 
they are very strict as to the personal cleanliness and regular attendance 
of their pupils, and she having expressed her approval in these matters, he 
goes on to inform her that “‘our course” consists of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, including the use of the globes, the 
Scriptures, astronomy, composition, history, elocution, singing and elemen- 
tary science; in addition to which, French, Latin, and geometry are taught 
in the upper class, for admission into which, however, Master Jones will not 
be qualified for some time to come. Mrs. Jones listens to the recital of this 
numerous and high-sounding list of studies respectfully but appalled— 
wondering why the master should enter into all these details with her ; 
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but she is speedily enlightened upon this point by his going on to say 
that they find some of the books, but that her son will also require a 
number of books which they do not find, but with which he will be happy 
to supply her at the same price as the booksellers. Mrs. J., of course, 
takes and pays for the books, which are duly handed over to her son, who 
may then be considered fairly established in his new school. And now let 
us look at the plan of education followed in the school. The hours of 
attendance are from nine in the morning till four in the afternoon, with 
an hour and a half for dinner, and half an hour—a quarter of an hour 
morning and afternoon—for play; besides which each pupil has “ night 
lessons,” the preparation of which will take from one to two hours, 
according to the length of the lessons and powers of memory of the 
learner. The pupils are divided into from seven to ten classes, irre- 
spective of the upper class; and taking it that our illustrative school 
has ten classes, we will suppose that our new pupil is placed in the 
fifth. This class will be “taken” by pupils from the first class, or 
the younger “ pupil-teachers,” boys destined for the teaching profes- 
sion, but who as yet are mere schoolboys whose inaccessibility to the 
corrupting influence of marbles cannot be relied upon, and many of 
whom, it is well known in schoolboy circles, are given to secretly 
eating the toffee that has been taken from pupils who have been 
detected devoting greater attention to it than their lessons; and who 
openly make favourites of some pupils, and take “ picks” at others. One 
of these boys will in the morning “ take” the night lessons and sums, this 
operation consisting in examining the sums, and seeing that a certain 
percentage of them have the right answers, and listening to the repetition 
of the lessons, passing those who are tolerably perfect in them, and 
making those who are very imperfect or totally ignorant “stand on the 
line,” in order that the master may deal with them. After the taking of 
the night lessons, come (say) the scripture lesson, which consists in the 
reading—each boy in the class taking a verse in his turn—of one or more 
chapters in the Bible, and the asking of a number of questions by the teacher 
to test the memory of the boys concerning what they have been reading. 
When this has been gone through, it will be time to go into the play- 
ground. On assembling in school again, the whole of the pupils are 
formed into one large class for a singing lesson, at the end of which they 
break up into their ordinary classes for their writing lessons, which last 
till dinner-time. 

After dinner, the time up to the hour for going into the playground 
will be occupied by grammar and geography lessons, which in the fifth 
class will be taught, the former by the pupils’ repeating in a monotonous 
sing-song tone after the teacher, ‘‘ There are nine parts of speech—article 
noun, adjective, pronoun,” &c.; and the latter, by their repeating in the 
same tone and manner, that the Earth is divided into two hemispheres 
and four continents ; that an island is a piece of land entirely surrounded 
by water, and a peninsula a piece of land almost surrounded by water. On 
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returning from the playground, the remainder of the afternoon will be taken 
up by the reading lesson, consisting, in the fifth class, of “ moral lessons in 
words of two syllables,” and the setting of the night lessons, which last will, 
in the case of our young friend, be confined at this time to the working 
of half-a-dozen sums, and the learning by heart of a table of weights 
and measures, and a column of “spellings.” But even with this limita- 
tion in the matter of night lessons, Master Jones’s scholastic task will be 
a tolerably heavy one for an eight-year-old boy, fond of play, and having 
to go to bed at eight o’clock in the evening. This, however, is only the 
beginning of his educational sorrows. We will suppose that he is a 
moderately good and intelligent boy, that he does not get “ put on the 
line” with unusual frequency, that he never gets sent home for having 
dirty shoes or face, that he does not occasionally spend his school wages, 
play truant for a week, and bring a forged note of excuse for his absence ; 
that when he gets a caning he grins, or howls, and bears it, and does not 
go home crying, and bring his mother with him on the following morning 
to indignantly state in the face of the assembled pupils, “ which her boy 
is as good a boy as ever breathed, and she ain’t a-going to have him beat 
black and blue to please any nasty puppy of a teacher ;”—we will suppose 
all this, and that he gradually rises from class to class, and takes prizes at 
the half-yearly examinations, until, at twelve years of age, he reaches 
the first class, and the full force of the cramming system is brought 
to bear upon his devoted head. His night sums will now be in 
the higher rules of arithmetic, which he finds exceedingly difficult, from 
his having been forced through the earlier rules without being taught the 
principles of their application ; and the lessons will embrace half-a-dozen 
different subjects besides. These and his day lessons tax his powers of 
memory to an unnatural extent, while leaving his other faculties dormant. 
But still the system enables him to shine at the heavily-crammed and 
oft-rehearsed half-yearly examinations, to take prizes at them, and to 
cover himself and his master with glory in the presence of the parents of 
the pupils and others who attend such examinations. Having so distin- 
guished himself, it is considered advisable by his proud and gratified 
parents either to remove him to a “ finishing school” (generally a 
“ genteel academy” at from one to two guineas per quarter), or place 
him in the upper class of the school he is already attending; this latter 
being the plan most usually adopted. In consequence of this pro- 
ceeding, lessons in mathematics and a couple of languages are added to 
the boy’s already cruel load of educational misery. He will now have 
little or no time for play; his memory will be strained to a stupefying 
degree ; he will begin to sincerely hate school and all pertaining thereto, 
and urge his parents to send him to work ; and when he is sent to work 
his sense of relief at being freed from the thraldrom of lessons will give 
an additional zest to the general feeling of joy and importance which all 
boys feel on first going to work. 

Nor is it at all surprising that such a system as I have attempted 
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briefly to describe should produce a hatred rather than a desire for educa- 
tion in the minds of those who suffer under it. In the first place it 
attempts too much. A moment’s consideration must make it evident 
that boys of from twelve to fourteen years of age, and of only ordinary 
strength of mind, cannot simultaneously study ten or twelve subjects— 
several of which really are, and all of which as they are taught to them 
appear to be, wholly distinct—with any reasonable probability of attaining 
a useful proficiency in them all ; while the distraction of mind consequent 
upon this multiplicity of studies makes it very improbable that they will 
learn any of them well. The mode of teaching practised under this system, 
and indeed necessitated in order to secure its apparent success, is also 
utterly objectionable. Its chief aim is to produce prize pupils and 
organize showy public examinations rather than to lay the foundations of 
agood education. By this mode only the barest and driest outlines of each 
subject are taught: no attempt is made to interest the pupil in his studies 
by teaching him the broad principles or general applications of the various 
branches of knowledge which those studies embrace, or to amalgamate 
or generalize such of the studies as admit of it. Under this system of 
teaching, proficiency is sought to be attained by cramming the pupils to 
bursting-point with definitions, dates, and figures, all of which, though 
of the utmost importance as parts of the subjects to which they pertain, 
and essential to the thorough understanding of them, are wholly uninterest- 
ing and practically useless to students having no further knowledge of 
those subjects. Let any person look, for instance, at the class-books from 
which history and geography—the two most interesting branches of an 
ordinary English education—are taught in those schools more particularly 
devoted to the education of the children of working men, and they will 
find that the best of them are little better than chronological tables 
recording the dates of the births and deaths of sovereigns, the names and 
dates of famous battles and sieges, and catalogues of the principal countries, 
rivers, and mountains of the earth. These books are a good illustration 
of the striving-to-do-too-much feature which disfigures the system to 
which they belong, for they profess to give a detailed history, or geogra- 
phical description of the world, in a small volume of about a hundred and 
twenty pages. ‘That a knowledge of the physical sciences and the ancient 
and modern languages is a highly desirable thing there can be no doubt, 
but the circumstances of working men do not admit of their boys being 
taught these branches of education, and the attempt to teach them during 
the lust year or two at school is a-mere waste of time. The smattering 
he gets (and that is the utmost he can hope to gain) is not sufficient to 
induce him to continue the study after he has left school, and the 
smattering itself is speedily forgotten. 

Speaking from experience, I have no hesitation in saying that con- 
sidering that the children of the working-classes must under the most 
favourable circumstances leave school at fourteen years of age, and many 
of them much earlier, it is a mistake to attempt to extend their school 
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studies beyond the plain foundations of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
But these, and more especially the first of them, might be taught in so 
comprehensive a manner as to embrace a useful general knowledge of a 
variety of subjects. Working men cannot be made scholars, but by 
reading they may gain knowledge, and to create and direct a taste for 
reading should be the chief aim of their education. Under a system 
having this object in view, the education of the working-classes would be 
continued after they left school; for literature of all kinds is so abundant 
and easy of access that no youth or man who has a taste for reading 
experiences much difficulty in gratifying it. The merely mechanical 
power of reading must be taught in some more or less mechanical 
manner; but as soon as the pupil is able to read sentences intelligibly the 
work of interesting him in his studies might be commenced. Let there 
be a “first reader” consisting of short fables and tales selected—and 
if necessary altered—from /Esop and the fairy histories. Let the next 
“reader”’ consist of stories of travels and voyages, in connection with 
which the study of geography might be incorporated, by the teacher 
pointing out on the globe and map the various places referred to in the 
readings, showing in what position a ship would be whose latitude and 
longitude are given, and explaining other geographical points that would 
necessarily arise. Indeed, in the hands of a judicious and well-informed 
teacher such a series of readings would supply texts not only for the teach- 
ing of geography, but also of some of the most interesting features in astro- 
nomy and navigation. These might be followed by an “ historical reader” 
and “ scientific reader” for the higher classes; the former consisting of 
selections—with short explanatory head notes—from the works of Gibbon, 
Robertson, Macaulay, Froude, Strickland, and cther celebrated historians, 
and the latter of dialogues, in the style of Joyce's Scientific Dialogues, and 
allegories illustrating in an interesting manner the principles of science.* 
And these might be supplemented by a ‘general reader” made up of 
selections from the works of the most eminent British poets, essayists, and 





* Of the thousands of reading lessons which I had during a five years’ pupilage 
in a large school which is still famous as a working-class school, only two left anything 
like a lasting impression upon my mind, or were regarded with feelings of real interest, 
and not as mere task-work. The first was a tale called “The Three Giants,” in 
which, under the guise of a pleasant story, the powers of air, water, and steam were 
explained and exemplified ; though it was only in after years, when I had acquired 
a practical knowledge of the nature and operation of these natural forces, that I 
discovered what a really valuable lesson in physical science “ The Three Giants ” con- 
tained. But had the teacher under whom I read the tale pointed the moral of it—as 
under a more rational system of education he would have done—he might have taught 
me more science in a few hours than I learned in the course of two years in the “ finish- 
ing school” to which I was sent to complete my education, and in which “the sciences” 
were among the too-numerous-to-he-mentioned subjects taught—or rather supposed 
to be taught. The second of these long-remembered reading lessons was a story 
of Irish peasant life, called, if I remember rightly, “The Foster Parents,” in 
which one Mickey Flood was a prominent and favourite character. Both stories were 
contained in a “ class-book” issued by an Irish educational society ; and I can still 
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novelists. I leave it to be taken for granted that a knowledge of the 
Scriptures would form part of this or any other system of English 
education, but a much higher knowledge of them would be conveyed to 
the pupil if, instead of setting him to learn chapters of the Bible by way 
of punishment, or cramming him with the genealogies of the Patriarchs 
and Apostles just previous to examinations, he was shown the geographical 
position of the various countries mentioned in Holy Writ, and told the 
changes they have undergone and their present social position among 
the nations of the earth; and had pointed out to him the glorious 
poetry and wisdom of such parts as the Psalms, the Proverbs, and 
Christ’s Parables and Sermon on the Mount, and the applicability of 
many of the lessons contained in them to the affairs of every-day life at 
the present time. 

That some such educational system as this, administered by competent 
teachers—teachers qualified to do something more than stolidly listen to 
their pupils repeating the lessons they have “ learned off book,” and count 
the number of mistakes they make—would be more beneficial to, and 
better suited to the circumstances of the working-classes than the high- 
pressure system at present applied to them, no person having a real 
knowledge of those classes can for a moment doubt. It is true that 
scholars would not be produced under it, nor would the pupils be perfected 
in any single branch of education, but they would gain a considerable 
amount of general knowledge, and gain it in a manner that would create a 
desire for further knowledge, in the shape of a taste for reading; and thus 
induce them to continue what would be practically their education, after 
they had left school, instead of regarding it as completed when they walk 
out of the school-house for the last time. Such a system as this might 
be still further developed, by having attached to each national or other 
large school attended by the children of the working-classes, a library, 
consisting of such works as Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, a 
selection of Scott’s, Cooper’s, and Marryat’s novels, books of voyages and 
travels, works upon natural history, interesting biographies, historical 





remember the thrill of joy which ran through the class, and the smile which lit up 
the countenance of every pupil, whenever it was announced that either of these had 
been selected in preference to the “ moral ” and other dry lessons which usually formed 
our reading exercises. 

A copy of Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues was the prize that fell to my lot at one of 
the half-yearly examinations at the working-class school of which I am speaking, and 
I remember that I read it during the holidays that followed the examination with as 
much pleasure as I did Nick of the Woods, which I read during the same holidays ; 
and I established quite an enviable reputation as a conjuror, by performing some of 
the simpler experiments explained in the book before a number of my schoolmates 
whom my parents had invited to take tea at our house. The book made an equally 
favourable impression upon several of my school friends to whom I lent it—and 
one of whom, of course, failed to return it ; and there can be no doubt that such 
a book would be a valuable class-book, and, aided by such experiments as might 
be easily and inexpensively conducted in a school-room, would do much to popularize 
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works, popular books of science, and any works of general interest that 
might be considered likely to attract and instruct youthful readers. 
The privilege of borrowing these books could be granted as a reward for 
diligence in their studies to the boys of the first and second classes, and 
the condition of each borrower writing out some sort of an epitome or 
criticism of each work lent to him might be attached to the privilege ; 
and thus, by making it an incentive to application and a means of 
exercising pupils in composition, the library would be fairly converted 
into an educational engine, and be quite consonant with the system of 
which it would form a valuable part. The cause of education among the 
working-classes might also be materially assisted, if in large towns a 
number of memberships, varying in length from one to five years, of local 
mechanics’ institutions or literary institutions were given as prizes at 
school examinations. This form of prize need only be given to boys in 
their last year at school; and, under a rational system of competitive 
examinations, they would full to the cleverest boys, who would thus be 
in a position to immediately follow up the work of education commenced 
at school. 

It may be urged against any system of this kind that it would produce 
a desire for light reading rather than solid education ; but then, what is 
generally understood by a solid education cannot, under any system, be 
completed between seven and fourteen years of age; and among the 
working-classes it is only those who have a strong natural liking for some 
particular branch of learning, or men of more than ordinary strength of 
mind who have resolved to rise in the world, and are determined to 
educate themselves as an essential means to that end, who will devote 
their leisure time to direct study, or who could do so profitably. And as 
it seems to be a law of nature that boys who do read will read fiction, it 
would be much better to turn them out of school eager to run riot among 
the Waverlies, and ready to smuggle candles to bed in order to finish the 
enthralling adventures of Hawkeye or Mr. Midshipman Easy, than to send 
them forth hating all books together, and with minds so uncultivated in 
all save the rudimentary technicalities of a cut-and-dried education that 
when a reaction sets in—if it ever does.set in—they first become readers 
of that pernicious thieves’ literature which the legislature, in its wisdom, 
still allows to be sown broadcast throughout the land; and finally settle 
down as “ constant readers” of “ The Weekly Denouncer” agitation news- 
paper, and “The Three Farthings Miscellany ” sensation serial. Besides, 
this universal inclination of boys for works of fiction, which such a system 
of education as I have been speaking of would merely guide, becomes, like 
the juvenile taste for tarts and toffee, moderated as the boys advance in 
life, and in the meantime it paves the way to more general or solid reading. 
Whatever disciples of the Gradgrind school may think or say, there can 
be little doubt that one of the working-classes who has gone through the 
Waverlies and the Cooper, Marryat, and Mayne Reid scries of novels 
during the first two or three years after leaving school, read the works 
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of Dickens and Bulwer at a later period, and learned to appreciate 
Thackeray by the time he reaches manhood, has had a good preparation 
for profitably reading and reflecting upon those graver subjects which 
affect the constitution and well-being of society. The reading of good 
fiction almost necessarily gives rise to a large amount of incidental read- 
ing. Few persons can read Scott’s novels without being led to read 
historical works relating to the same periods as the novels; and the 
allusions to, and quotations from, standard works, contained in modern 
novels, often lead to the reading of those works; while the delineation of 
character, powers of description and satire, and other valuable literary 
qualities that characterize the higher works of fiction, enable the reader 
of such works to appreciate those qualities when he meets with them in 
the current literature of the day. And it should be borne in mind that 
as a working man’s actual experience of society is almost exclusively con- 
fined to his own class, it is principally to reading that he must trust for 
gaining a knowledge of other classes of society and the relative position 
of his own class: and were it for this reason alone the importance of 
developing a sound taste for reading among the working-classes must be 
apparent. 

These remarks upon the state of education and intelligence among the 
working-classes apply chiefly to the artisan section of them, the section of 
them on whom the highest efforts of the system under which the working- 
classes are at present educated are expended, and the want of general 
intelligence among whom is one of the most conclusive proofs that the 
system is an unsound one. But while its defects must be held to account 
for a great deal of the want of general intelligence amongst working- 
men, there are other causes that materially contribute towards it. Many 
of the children of the working-classes, children of very poor, very igno- 
rant, or drunken parents, are never sent to any kind of school; while 
others who are sent to school have to leave it at such an early age to go 
to work, that any little glimmer of education they may have received 
during their brief period of schooling is almost entirely forgotten long 
before they attain manhood ; and of course among the working-classes, 
as in other ranks in life, there are some men so stupid or debased 
that no kind or amount of instruction would ever make them intelligent. 
That there is an abundance of natural shrewdness, and what is gene- 
rally called rough common sense, among the working-classes, there can be 
no doubt, and all who have any considerable personal acquaintance with 
them are aware that there are numbers of well-informed, really intelligent 
men among them ; but these are so few in number compared with the 
general body, that they are totally inadequate to the leavening of the mass, 
and in any question affecting the relations between their own and other 
classes of society, their influence is utterly swamped by that of the many- 
headed multitude who acknowledge the sway of the professional agitators. 
No system of education could produce a state of society in which all men 
would be intelligent; but, under a system specially designed to suit the 
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cireumstances of their position and develope the natural powers of mind 
which they undoubtedly possess, a large majority of them might be 
made really intelligent members of society, and a decided tone of edu- 
cated intelligence given to the whole body. That a system capable of 
producing such highly desirable results could be constructed and success- 
fully carried out by educated, liberal-minded men having a practical 
knowledge of the working-classes, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
And though the working details of any such system could only be 
decided upon Sy actual practice, and would have to be varied with 
varying circumstances, I think the general principles of it should be 
such as I have indicated. 

The vast national and private means furnished for promoting education 
amongst us have undoubtedly been productive of good. But it is certain 
that they have not effected anything like the amount of good that they 
might have done. The general result of the present state of things is to 
place a large number of working men in a position to affirm—as I heard 
a mechanic doing the other day when asking a shopmate to write a letter 
—that they were very good scholars once, only they have forgot all their 
education; and to send forth a number of. boys capable of performing a 
number of surprising but for practical purposes useless feats in educa- 
tional gymnastics. There are means in plenty; what is wanted is that 
those who are interested in promoting the welfare of the working-classes 
should try to bring about the substitution of another and a better plan of 
using them. 
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y be Arter leaving the valley of the Arno at Empoli, the railway enters a 


with country which rises into earthy hills of no great height, and spreads out at 
l be intervals into broad tracts of cultivated lowland. Geologically speaking, 
this portion of Tuscany consists of loam and sandy deposits, forming the 


tion basin between two mountain ranges—the Apennines and the chalk hills 
tain of the western coast of Central Italy. Seen from the eminence of some old 
hey Tuscan turret, this champaign country has a stern and arid aspect. The 
s to earth is grey and dusty, the forms of hill and valley are mean and insignifi- 
ard cant; even the vegetation seems to sympathise with the uninteresting soil 
tter from which it springs. A few spare olives cast their shadows on the lower 
reir slopes ; here and there a copse of oakwood and acacia marks the course 
ga of some small rivulet ; ryefields, grey beneath the wind, clothe the hill- 
ca- sides with scanty verdure. Every knoll is crowned with a village—brown 
hat roofs and white house-fronts clustered together on the edge of cliffs, 
Seg and rising into the campanile or antique tower, which tells so many stories 
of of bygone wars and decayed civilizations. 


Beneath these villages stand groups of stene-pines clearly visible 
upon the naked country, cypresses like spires beside the square white 
walls of convent or of villa, patches of dark foliage, showing where the 
ilex and the laurel and the myrtle hide thick tangles of rose-trees and 
jessamines in ancient gardens. Nothing can exceed the barren aspect of 
this country in midwinter : it resembles an exaggerated Sussex, without 
verdure to relieve the rolling lines of down, and hill, and valley, beautiful 
alone by reason of its frequent villages and lucid air. But when spring 
comes, a light and beauty break upon this gloomy soil; the whole is 
covered with a delicate green veil of rising crops and fresh foliage, and the 
immense distances which may be seen from every height are blue with 
cloud-shadows, or rosy in the light of sunset. Of all the towns of Lower 
Tuscany, none is more celebrated than Sienna. It stands in the-very 
centre of the country which we have attempted to describe, crowning one 
of its most considerable heights, and commanding one of its most exten- 
sive plains. As a city it is a typical representative of those numerous 
Italian towns, whose origin is buried in remote antiquity, which have formed 
the seat of three civilizations, and still maintain a vigorous vitality upon 
their ancient soil. Its site is Etruscan, its name is Roman, but the town 
itself owes all its interest and beauty to the artists, and the statesmen, 
and the warriors of the middle ages. A single glance at Sienna from one 
of the slopes on its northern side, will show how truly medieval is the 
character of the town. A city wall follows the outline of the hill, from 
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which the towers of the cathedral and the palace, with other cupolas and 
red-brick campanili, spring ; while cypresses and olive-gardens stretch 
downwards to the plain. There is not a single Palladian fagade or 
Renaissance portico to interrupt the unity of the effect. Above all, in the 
distance, rises Radicofani, a serene and Claude-like mountain, melting 
imperceptibly into sky and plain. 

The three most striking objects of interest in Sienna maintain the 
character of medieval individuality by which the town is marked. They 
are the public palace, the cathedral, and the house of St. Catherine. The 
civil life, the arts, and the religious tendencies of Italy during the 
ascendancy of medieval ideas, are strongly set before us here. High 
above every other building in the town soars the straight brick tower of 
the Palazzo Pubblico, the house of the republic, the hearth of civil life 
within the State. It guards an irregular Gothic building in which the 
old government of Sienna used to be assembled, but which has now for a 
long time been converted into prisons, courts of law, and show-rooms. 
Let us enter one chamber of the Palazzo—the Sala della Pace, where 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti, the greatest, perhaps, of Siennese painters, repre- 
sented the evils of lawlessness and tyranny, and the benefits of peace and 
justice, in three noble allegories. They were executed early in the 
fourteenth century, in the age of allegories and symbolism, when poets 
and painters strove to personify in human shape all thoughts and senti- 
ments. The first great fresco represents Peace—the peace of the Republic 
of Sienna. Ambrogio has painted the twenty-four councillors who formed 
the Government, standing beneath the thrones of Concord, Justice, and 
Wisdom. From these controlling powers they stretch in a long double 
line to a seated figure, gigantic in size, and robed with the ensigns of 
baronial sovereignty. This figure is the State and Majesty of Sienna. 
Around him sit Peace, Fortitude, and Prudence, Temnperance, Magna- 
nimity, and Justice, inalienable assessors of a powerful and righteous lord. 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, the Christian virtues, float like angels in the 
air above. Armed horsemen guard his throne, and captives show that he 
has laid his enemy beneath his feet. Thus the medizval artist expressed 
on canvas his theory of government. The rulers of the State are 
subordinate to the State itself; they stand between the State and the great 
animating principles of wisdom, justice, and concord, incarnating the one, 
and receiving inspiration from the others. The pagan qualities of pru- 
dence, magnanimity, and courage, give stability and greatness to good 
government, while the spirit of Christianity must harmonize and rule the 
whole. Arms, too, are needful to maintain by force what right and law 
demand, and victory in a just quarrel proclaims the power and vigour of 
the State. On another wall Ambrogio has depicted the prosperous city of 
Sienna, girt by battlements and moat, with tower and barbican and draw- 
bridge, to ensure its peace. Through the gatcs stream countrypeople, 
bringing the produce of their farms into the town. The streets are 
crowded with men and women intent on business or pleasure : craftsmen 
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at their trade, merchants with laden mules, a hawking party, hunters 
scouring the plain, girls dancing, and children playing in the open square. 
A schoolmaster watching his class, and the sculptured figures of Geometry, 
Astronomy, and Philosophy, remind us that education and science flourish 
under the dominion of well-balanced laws. The third fresco exhibits the 
reverse of this fair spectacle. Here Tyranny presides over a scene of 
anarchy and wrong. He is a hideous monster, compounded of all the 
bestial attributes which indicate force, treason, lechery, and fear. Avarice 
and Fraud, and Cruelty and War and Fury sit around him, At his feet lies 
Justice, and above are the effigies of Nero, Caracalla, and like monsters of 
ill-regulated power. Not far from the castle of tyranny we see the same 
town as in the other fresco ; but its streets are filled with scenes of quarrel, 
theft, and bloodshed. Nor are these allegories merely fanciful. In the 
middle ages the same city might more than once during one lifetime 
present in the vivid colours of reality the two contrasted pictures. 

After leaving the Palazzo, and threading narrow streets paved with 
brick, and overshadowed with huge empty palaces, we reach the highest 
of the three hills on which Sienna stands, and see before us the Duomo. 
This church is the most purely Gothic of all Italian cathedrals designed 
by national architects. Together with that of Orvieto it stands alone to 
show what the unassisted genius of the Italians could produce when 
influenced by medieval ideas. It is built wholly of marble, and overlaid, 
inside and out, with florid ornaments of exquisite beauty. There are no 
flying buttresses, no pinnacles, no deep and fretted doorways, such as form 
the charm of French and English architecture ; but instead of this the 
lines of particoloured marbles, the scrolls and wreaths of foliage, the 
mosaics and the frescoes which meet the eye in every direction, satisfy our 
sense of variety, producing most agreeable combinations of blending hues 
and harmoniously-connected forms. The chief fault which offends against 
our Northern taste is the predominance of horizontal lines, both in the 
construction of the facade, and also in the internal decoration. This single 
fact sufficiently proves that the Italians had never seized the true idea of 
Gothic or aspiring architecture. But, allowing for this original defect, we 
feel that the Cathedral of Sienna combines solemnity and splendour to a 
degree almost unrivalled. Its dome is another point in which the instinct 
of Italian architects has led them to adhere to the genius of their ancestral 
art rather than to follow the principles of Gothic design. The dome is 
Etruscan and Roman, native to the svil, and only by a kind of violence 
adapted to the character of pointed architecture. Yet the builders of 
Sienna have shown what a glorious element of beauty might have been 
added to our Northern cathedrals had the idea of infinity which our ances- 
tors expressed by long continuous lines, by complexities of interwoven 
aisles, and by multitudinous aspiring pinnacles, been carried out into vast 
spaces of aérial cupolas, completing and embracing and covering the whole 
like heaven. But roundness, like horizontal lines, seems to have been alien 
to the spirit of Teutonic art. It remains for modern architects—a noble 
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task if they had scope for the experiment—to crown a Chartres cathedral 
with a dome of Brunelleschi. The Duomo as it now stands forms only 
part of a vast original design, On entering we are amazed to hear that 
this church, which looks so large from the beauty of its proportions, the 
intricacy of its ornaments, and the interlacing of its columns, is but the 
transept of the old building lengthened a little, and surmounted by a 
cupola and campanile. Yet such is the fact. Soon after its commence- 
ment a plague swept over Italy, nearly depopulated Sienna, and reduced 
the town to penury for want of men. The cathedral, which, had it been 
accomplished, would have surpassed all Gothic churches south of the Alps, 
remained a ruin. A fragment of the nave still stands, enabling us to 
judge of its extent. The eastern wall joins what was to have been the 
transept, measuring the mighty space which would have been enclosed by 
marble yaults and columns delicately wrought. The sculpture on the 
eastern door shows with what magnificence the Siennese designed to 
ornament this portion of their temple ; while the southern facade rears 
itself aloft above the town, like those high arches which testify to the past 
splendour of Glastonbury Abbey; but the sun streams through the 
broken windows, and the walls are encumbered with hovels and stables, 
and the refuse of surrounding strects. One most remarkable feature of 
the internal decoration is a line of heads of the Popes carried all round the 
church above the lower arches. Larger than life, white solemn faces, they 
lean, each from his separate niche, crowned with the triple tiara, and 
labelled with the name he bore. Their accumulated majesty brings the 
whole past history of the Church into the presence of its living members. 
A bishop walking up the nave of Sienna must feel as a Roman felt among 
the waxen images of ancestors renowned in council or in war. Of course 
these portraits are imaginary for the most part; but the artists have 
contrived to vary their features and expression with great skill, 

Not less peculiar to Sienna is the pavement of the cathedral. It is 
inlaid with a kind of tarsta work in marble, like that which Baron 
Triqueti has used in his ‘“‘ Marmor Homericum ”—less elaborately deco- 
rative, but more artistic and subordinate to architectural effect than the 
baron’s mosaic. Some of these compositions are as old as the cathedral; 
others are the work of Beccafumi and his scholars. They represent, in the 
liberal spirit of medieval Christianity, the history of the Church before 
the Incarnation. Hermes Trismegistus and the Sibyls meet us at the 
doorway : in the body of the church we find the mighty deeds of the old 
Jewish heroes—of Moses and Samson and Joshua and Judith. Inde- 
pendently of the artistic beauty of the designs, of the skill with which 
men and horses are drawn in the most difficult attitudes, of the dignity 
of some single figures, and of the vigour and simplicity of the larger 
compositions, a special interest attaches to this pavement in connection 
with the twelfth canto of the Purgatorio. Did Dante ever tread these 
stones and meditate upon their sculptured histories? That is what we 
cannot say, but we read how he journeyed through the plain of Purgatory 
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with eyes bent upon its storied floor, how “ morti i morti, e i vivi parean 
vivi,” how he saw “ Nimrod at the foot of his great work, confounded, 
gazing at the people who were proud with him.” The strong and simple 
outlines of the pavement correspond to the few words of the poet. 
Bending over these pictures and trying to learn their lesson, with the 
thought of Dante in our mind, the tones of an organ, singularly sweet and 
mellow, fall upon our ears and we remember how he heard “ Te Deum” 
sung within the gateway of repentance, 

Continuing our walk, we descend the hill on which the Duomo stands, 
and reach a valley lying between the ancient city of Sienna and a western 
eminence crowned by the church of San Domenico. In this depression 
there has existed from old time a kind of suburb or separate district of 
the poorer people known by the name of the Contrada d’Oca. To the 
Siennese it has especial interest, for here is the birthplace of St. Catherine, 
the very house in which she lived, her father’s workshop, and the chapel 
which has been erected in commemoration of her saintly life. Over the 
doorway is written in letters of gold “ Spose Christi Katherine domus,” 
Inside they show the room she occupied, and the stone on which she 
placed her head to sleep; they keep her veil and staff and lantern and 
enamelled vinaigrette, the bag in which her alms were placed, the sack- 
cloth that she wore beneath her dress, the crucifix from which she took 
the wounds of Christ. It is impossible to conceive, even after the lapse 
of several centuries, that any of these relics are fictitious. Every particular 
of her life was remembered and recorded with scrupulous attention by 
devoted followers. Her fame was universal throughout Italy before her 
death; and the house from which she went forth to preach and heal the 
sick and comfort plague-stricken wretches whom kith and kin had left 
alone to die, was known and well-beloved by all her citizens. From the 
moment of her death it became, and has continued to be, the object of 
superstitious veneration to thousands. From the little loggia which runs 
along one portion of its exterior may be seen the campanile and the dome 
of the cathedral ; on the other side rises the huge brick church of San 
Domenico, in which she spent the long ecstatic hours that won for her 
the title of Christ’s Spouse. In a chapel attached to the church she 
watched and prayed, fasting and wrestling with the fiends of a disordered 
fancy. There Christ appeared to her and gave her his own heart, there he 
administered to her the Sacrament with his own hands, there she assumed 
the robe of poverty and gave her Lord the silver cross and took from him 
the crown of thorns. To us these legends may appear the flimsiest web 
of fiction: but to Catherine herself, her biographers, and her cotemporaries, 
they were not so, The enthusiastic saint and reverent people believed 
firmly in these things; and after the lapse of five centuries her votaries 
still kiss the floor and steps on which she trod, still say, “ This was the 
wall on which she leant when Christ appeared ; this was the corner where 
she clothed him, naked and shivering like a beggar-boy; here he sus- 
tained her with angels’ food.” 
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St. Catherine was one of twenty-five children born in wedlock to 
Jacopo and Lapa Benincasa, citizens of Sienna. Heer father exercised the 
trade of dyer and fuller. In the year of her birth, 1847, Sienna reached 
the climax of its power and splendour. It was then that the plague of Boc- 
caccio began to rage, which swept off 80,000 citizens, and interrupted the 
building of the great Duomo. In the midst of so large a family and during 
these troubled times Catherine grew almost unnoticed; but it was not 
long before she manifested her peculiar disposition. At six years old she 
already saw visions and longed for a monastic life: about the same time 
she used to collect her childish companions together and ‘preach to them. 
As she grew her wishes became stronger ; she refused the proposals which 
her parents made that she should marry, and so vexed them by her 
obstinacy that they imposed on her the most servile duties in their house- 
hold. These she patiently fulfilled, pursuing at the same time her own 
vocation with unwearied ardour. She scarcely slept at all, and eat no 
food but vegetables and a little bread, scourged herself, wore sackcloth, 
and became emaciated, weak, and half delirious. At length the firmness 
of her character and the force of her hallucinations won the day. Her 
parents consented to her assuming the Dominican robe, and at the age of 
thirteen she entered the monastic life. From this moment till her death 
we see in her the ecstatic, the philanthropist, and the politician combined 
to a remarkable degree. For three whole years she never left her cell 
except to go to church, maintaining an almost unbroken silence. Yet 
when she returned to the world, convinced at last of having won by prayer 
and pain the favour of her Lord, it was to preach to infuriated mobs, to 
toil among men dying of the plague, to execute diplomatic negotiations, to 
harangue the republic of Florence, to correspond with queens, and to 
interpose between kings and popes. In the midst of this varied and dis- 
tracting career she continued to see visions and to fast and scourge herself. 
The domestic virtues and the personal wants and wishes of a woman were 
annihilated in her: she lived for the Church, for the poor, and for Christ, 
whom she imagined to be constantly supporting her. At length she died, 
worn out by inward conflicts, by the tension of a half delirious ecstasy, 
by want of food and sleep, and by the excitement of political life. To 

follow her in her public career is not our purpose. It is well known how, 
by the power of her eloquence and the ardour of her piety, she succeeded 
as a mediator between Florence and her native city, and between Florence 
and the Pope; that she travelled to Avignon and there induced Gregory XI. 
to put an end to the Babylonian captivity of the Church by returning to 
Rome; that she narrowly escaped political martyrdom during one of her 
embassies from Gregory to the Florentine republic ; that she preached a 
crusade against the Turks ; that her last days were clouded with sorrow 
for the schism which then rent the Papacy; and that she aided by her 
dying words to keep Pope Urban on the Papal throne. When we con- 
sider her private and spiritual life more narrowly, it may well move our 
amazement to think that the intricate politics of Central Italy, the counsels 
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of licentious princes and ambitious popes, were in any measure guided and 
controlled by such a woman. Alone and aided by nothing but a reputation 
for sanctity, she dared to tell the greatest men in Europe of their faults ; 
she wrote in words of absolute command, and they, demoralized, worldly, 
sceptical, or indifferent as they might be, were yet so bound by superstition 
that they dared not treat with scorn the voice of an enthusiastic girl. 
Absolute disinterestedness, the belief in her own spiritual mission, 
natural genius, and that vast power which then belonged to all energetic 
members of the monastic orders, enabled her to play this part. She had 
no advantages to begin with. ‘The daughter of a tradesman overwhelmed 
with an almost fabulously numerous progeny, Catherine grew up unedu- 
acted. When her genius had attained maturity, she could not even read 
or write. Her biographer asserts that she learned to do so by a miracle. 
Anyhow, writing became a most potent instrument in her hands ; and we 
possess several volumes of her epistles, as well as a treatise of mystical 
theology. To conquer self-love as the root of all evil, and to live wholly 
for others, was the cardinal axiom of her morality. She pressed this 
principle to its most rigorous conclusions in practice; never resting day 
or night from some kind of service, and winning by her unselfish love 
the enthusiastic admiration of the people. In the same spirit of exalted 
self-annihilation, she longed for martyrdom, and courted death. There 
was not the smallest personal tie or after-thought of interest to restrain 
her in the course of action which she had marked out. Her personal 
influence seems to have been immense. When she began her career of 
public peacemaker and preacher in Sienna, Raymond, her biographer, 
says that whole families devoted to vendetta were reconciled, and that 
civil strifes were quelled by her letters and addresses. He had seen more 
than a thousand people flock to hear her speak ; the confessionals crowded 
with penitents, smitten by the force of her appeals; and multitudes, 
unable to catch the words which fell from her lips, sustained and animated 
by the light of holiness which beamed from her inspired countenance. 
She was not beautiful, but her face so shone with love, and her eloquence 
was so pathetic in its tenderness, that none could hear or look on her 
without emotion. Her writings contain abundant proofs of this peculiar 
suavity. They are too sweet and unctuous in \ le to suit our modern 
taste. When dwelling on the mystic love of Christ she cries, “Oh, 
blood! oh, fire! oh, ineffable love!” When interceding before the 
Pope, she prays for “Pace, pace, pace, babbo mio dolce; pace, e non 
pid guerra.” Yet clear and simple thoughts, profound convictions, and 
stern moral teaching underlie her ecstatic exclamations. One prayer 
which she wrote, and which the people of Sienna still use, expresses the 
prevailing spirit of her creed :—‘‘O Spirito Santo, o Deitd eterna Cristo 
Amore! vieni nel mio cuore; per la tua potenza trailo a Te, mio Dio, 
e concedemi cariti con timore. Liberami, o Amore ineffabile, da ogni mal 
pensiero; riscaldami ed infiammami del tuo dolcissimo amore, sicché 
ogni pena mi sembri leggiera. Santo mio Padre e dolce mio Signore, 
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ora aiutami in ogni mio ministero. Cristo amore. Cristo amore.” The 
reiteration of the word “love” is most significant. It was the keynote 
of her whole theology, the mainspring of her life. In no merely figurative 
sense did she regard herself as the spouse of Christ, but dwelt upon the 
bliss, beyond all mortal happiness, which she enjoyed in supersensual 
communion with her Lord. It is easy to understand how such ideas 
might be, and have been, corrupted, when impressed on natures no less 
susceptible, but weaker and less gifted than St. Catherine’s. 

One incident related by Catherine in a letter to Raymond, her confessor 
and biographer, exhibits the peculiar character of her influence in the most 
striking light. Nicola Tuldo, a citizen of Perugia, had been condemned to 
death for treason in the flower of his age. So terribly did the man rebel 
against his sentence, that he cursed God, and refused the consolations of 
religion. Priests visited him in vain ; his heart was shut and sealed by 
the despair of leaving life in all the vigour of its prime. Then Catherine 
came and spoke to him: ‘ whence,” she says, “ he received such comfort 
that he confessed, and made me promise, by the love of God, to stand at 
the block beside him on the day of his execution.” By a few words, by 
the tenderness of her manner, and by the charm which women have, she 
had already touched the heart no priest could soften, and no threat of 
death or judgment terrify into contrition. Nor was this strange. In our 
days we have seen men open the secrets of their hearts to women, after 
repelling the advances of less touching sympathy. We have seen youths, 
cold and cynical enough among their brethren, stand subdued like little 
children before her who spoke to them of love and faith, and penitence, 
and hope. The world has not lost its ladies of the race of St. Catherine, 
beautiful, and pure, and holy, who have suffered, and sought peace with 
tears, and who have been appointed ministers of mercy for the worst and 
hardest of their fellow-men. Such saints possess an efficacy even in the 
imposition of their hands ; many a devotee, like Tuldo, would more wil- 
lingly greet death if his St. Catherine were by to smile and lay her hands 
upon his head, and cry, “ Go forth, my servant, and fear not!” The 
chivalrous admiration for women mixes with religious awe to form the 
reverence which such saints inspire. Human and heavenly love, chaste 
and ecstatic, constitute the secret of their power. Catherine then subdued 
the spirit of Tuldo and led him to the altar, where he received the com- 
munion for the first time in his life. His only remaining fear was that he 
might not have strength to face death bravely. Therefore he prayed 
Catherine, ‘ Stay with me, do not leave me; so it shall be well with me, 
and I shall die contented,” and (says the saint) he laid his head in the 
prison on my breast, and I said, “Comfort thee, my brother, the block 
shall soon become thy marriage altar, the blood of Christ shall bathe thy 
sins away, and I will stand beside thee.” When the hour came, she went 
and waited for him by the scaffold, meditating on Madonna and Catherine 

the Saint of Alexandria. She laid her own neck on the block, and tried to 
picture to herself the pains and ecstasies of martyrdom. In her deep thought, 
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time and place became annihilated ; she forgot the eager crowd, and only 
prayed for Tuldo’s soul and for herself. At length he came, walking “like 
a gentle lamb,” and Catherine received him with the salutation of “ sweet 
brother.” She placed his head upon the block, and laid her hands upon 
him, and told him of the Lamb of God. The last words he uttered were 
the names of Jesus and of Catherine. Then the axe fell, and Catherine 
beheld his soul borne by angels into the regions of eternal love. When she 
recovered from her trance, she held his head within her hands ; her dress 
was saturated with his blood, which she could scarcely bear to wash away, 
so deeply did she triumph in the death of him whom she had saved. 

The words of St. Catherine herself deserve to be read. The simplicity, 
freedom from self-consciousness, and fervent faith in the reality of all she 
did and said and saw, which they exhibit, convince us of her entire sin- 
cerity. The supernatural element in the life of St. Catherine may be 
explained partly by the mytholegizing adoration of the people ready to 
find a miracle in every act of her they worshipped—partly by her own 
temperament and modes of life, which inclined her to ecstasy and fostered 
the faculty of seeing visions—partly by a pious misconception of the words 
of Christ and Bible phraseology. 

To the first class belong the wonders which are related of St. Cathe- 
rine’s early years, the story of the candle which burnt her veil without 
injuring her person, and the miracles performed by her body after death. 
Many childish incidents were treasured up, which, had her life proved 
different, would have been forgotten, or have found their proper place 
among the catalogue of common things. Thus on one occasion, after 
hearing of the hermits of the Thebaid, she took it into her head to retire 
into the wilderness, and chose for her dwelling one of the caverns in the 
sandstone rock which abound in Sienna near the quarter where her father 
lived. We merely see in this event a sign of her monastic disposition, 
and a more than usual aptitude for realizing the ideas presented to her 
mind. But the old biographers relate how one celestial vision urged the 
childish hermit to forsake the world, and another bade her return to the 
duties of her home. 

To the second class we may refer the frequent communings with Christ 
and with the fathers of the Church, together with the other visions to which 
she frequently laid claim: nor must we omit the stigmata which she believed 
she had received from Christ. St. Catherine was constitutionally inclined 
to hallucinations. At the age of six, before it was probable that a child 
should have laid claim to spiritual gifts which she did not possess, she 
burst into loud weeping because her little brother rudely distracted her 
attention from the brilliant forms of saints and angels which she traced 
among the clouds. Almost all children of a vivid imagination are apt to 
transfer the objects of their fancy to the world without them. Goethe 
walked for hours in his enchanted gardens as a boy, and Alfieri tells us 
how he saw a company of angels in the choristers at Asti. Nor did 
St. Catherine omit any means of cultivating this faculty, and of prevent- 
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ing her splendid visions from fading away, as they almost always do, de 
beneath the discipline of intellectual education and among the distractions an 
of daily life. Believing simply in their heavenly origin, and receiving no pe 
secular training whatsoever, she walked surrounded by a spiritual world, ab 


environed, as her legend says, by angels. Her habits fostered this disposi- 
tion: it is related that she took but little sleep, scarcely more than two 
hours at night, and that too on the bare ground ; she ate nothing but 


vegetables and the sacred wafer of the host, entirely abjuring the use of wine Tl 
and meat. In this way her physical forces were depressed, and her nervous ot 
system was thrown into a state of the highest exaltation. Thoughts became re 
things, and ideas were projected from her vivid fancy upon the empty air or 
around her. It was therefore no wonder that after spending long hours pl 
in vigils and meditating always on the thought of Christ, she should have ci 
seemed to take the sacrament from his hands, to pace the chapel in com- b 
munion with him, to meet him in the form of priest and beggar, to hear P 
him speaking to her as a friend. Once when the anguish of sin had re 
plagued her with disturbing dreams, Christ came, and gave her his own ve 
heart in exchange for hers. When lost in admiration before the cross at p! 
Pisa, she saw his five wounds stream with blood—five crimson rays smote al 
her, passed into her soul, and left their marks upon her hands and feet and cl 
side. The light of Christ’s glory shone round about her, she partook of p 
his martyrdom, and awaking from her trance she cried to Raymond, h 
Behold! I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus! This miracle o! 
had happened to St. Francis. It was regarded as the sign of fellowship s 
with Christ, of worthiness to drink his cup, and to be baptized with his st 
baptism. We find the same idea at least in the old Latin hymns :— i 

Fac me plagis vulnerari— g 

Cruce hac inebriari— a 

Fac ut portem Christi mortem, n 


Passionis fac consortem— 
Et plagas recolere. 


} 

( 
These are words from the “ Stabat Mater,” nor did St. Francis, and St. V 
Catherine do more than carry into the vividness of actual hallucination, ] 
what had been the poetic rapture of many less ecstatic, but not less ] 
ardent, souls. They desired to be literally “ crucified with Christ,” they 1 
were not satisfied with metaphor or sentiment, and it seemed to them that f 
their Lord had really vouchsafed to them the yearning of their heart. We ; 
need not here raise the question whether the stigmata had ever been 1 
actually self-inflicted by delirious saint or hermit : it was not pretended 
that the wounds of Saint Catherine were visible during her lifetime. After 
her death the faithful thought that they had seen them on her corpse, and 1 
they actually appeared in the relics of her hands and feet. The pious ' 
fraud, since fraud there must have been, must be ascribed, not to the 
saint herself, but to devotees and relic-mongers. The order of St. Dominic 
would not be behind that of St. Francis. If the latter boasted of their 
stigmata, the former would be ready to perforate the hand or foot of their 
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dead saint. Thus the eestasies of genius or devotion are brought to earth, 
and rendered vulgar by mistaken piety and the rivalry of sects. The 
people put the most material construction on all tropes and metaphors : 
above the door of St. Catherine’s chapel at Sienna it is written,— 


Hee tenet ara caput Catherine ; corda requiris ? 
Hee imo Christus pectore clausa tenet. 


The frequent conversations which St. Catherine held with St. Dominic and 
other patrons of the Church, and her supernatural marriage, must be 
referred to the same category. Strong faith, and constant familiarity with 
one order of ideas, joined with a creative power of fancy and fostered by 
physical debility, produced these miraculous colloquies. Early in her 
career, her injured constitution resenting the violence with which it had 
been forced to serve the ardours of her piety, troubled her with foul 
phantoms, haunting images of sin and seductive whisperings, which clearly 
revealed a morbid condition of the nervous system. She was on the 
verge of insanity. The reality of her inspiration and her genius are 
proved by the force with which her human sympathies, and moral dignity, 
and intellectual vigour triumphed over these diseased hallucinations of the 
cloister, and converted them into the instruments of effecting patriotic and 
philanthropic designs. There was nothing mean or thaumaturgical about 
her supernatural environments. Whatever we may think of the wisdom 
of her public policy with regard to the Crusades and to the Papal 
Sovereignty, it is impossible to deny that a holy and high object pos- 
sessed her from the earliest to the latest of her life—that she lived for 
ideas greater than self-aggrandizement or the saving of her soul, for the 
greatest, perhaps, which her age presented to an earnest Catholic. The 
abuses to which the indulgence of temperaments like that of St. Catherine 
must in many cases have given rise, are obvious. Hysterical women and 
half-witted men, without possessing her abilities and understanding her 
objects, beheld unmeaning visions, and dreamed childish dreams. Others 
won the reputation of sanctity, by obstinate neglect of all the duties of 
life and of all the decencies of personal cleanliness. Every little town in 
Italy could show its saints like the Santa Fina of whom San Gemignano 
boasts—a girl who lay for seven years on a backboard till her mortified 
flesh clung to the wood; or, the San Bartolo, who for hideous leprosy, 
received the title of the Job of Tuscany. Children were encouraged in 
blasphemous pretensions to the special power of heaven, and the nerves of 
weak women were shaken by revelations in which they only half believed. 
The exaggerated, but instructive pictures of the Abbé * * * show how 
the trade of miracles is still carried on, and how in the France of our days, 
when intellectual vigour has been separated from old forms of faith, such 
vision-mongering undermines morality, encourages ignorance, and saps the 
force of individuals. But St. Catherine must not be confounded with 
those sickly shams and make-believes. Her enthusiasms were real: they 
were proper to her age ; they inspired her with unrivalled self-devotion 
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and unwearied energy ; they connected her with the political and social 
movements of her country. 

Many of the supernatural events in St. Catherine’s life were founded 
on a too literal acceptation of biblical metaphors, The canticles, perhaps, 
inspired her with the belief in a mystical marriage. An enigmatical 
sentence of St. Paul’s suggested the stigmata. When the saint bestowed 
her garment upon Christ in the form of a beggar, and gave him the 
silver cross of her rosary, she was but realizing his own words :— 
“Inasmuch as ye shall do it unto the least of these little ones, ye 
shall do it unto me.” Charity, according to her conception, consisted in 
giving to Christ. He had first taught this duty; he would make it the 
test of all duty at the last day. Catherine was charitable for the love of 
Christ. She thought less of the beggar than of her Lord. How could 
she do otherwise than see the aureole about lis forehead, and hear the 
voice of Him who had declared—“ Behold, I am with you, even to the 
end of the world.” Happy times when the eye of love was still unclouded, 
when men could see beyond the phantoms of this world, and stripping off 
the accidents of matter, gaze upon the spiritual and eternal truths that lie 
beneath! Heaven lay around them in that infancy of faith, nor did they 
greatly differ from the saints and founders cf the Church—from Paul, 
who saw the vision of the Lord, or Magdalen, who cried—“ He is risen ! ” 
An age accustomed to veil thought in symbols easily reversed the process 
and discerned essential qualities beneath the common or indifferent objects 
of the outer world. It was therefore Christ whom St. Christopher carried 
in the shape of a child; Christ whom Fra Angelico’s Dominicans received 
in pilgrim’s garb at their convent gate ; Christ with whom, under a leper’s 
loathsome form, the flower of Spanish chivalry was said to have shared 
his couch. 

In all her miracles it will be noticed that St. Catherine showed no 
originality. Her namesake of Alexandria had already been proclaimed 
the spouse of Christ. St. Francis had already received the stigmata ; her 
other visions were such as had been granted to all fervent mystics; they 
were the growth of current religious ideas and unbounded faith. It is not 
as an innovator in religious ecstasy, or as the creator of a new kind of 
spiritual poetry, that we admire St. Catherine. Her inner life was simply 
the foundation of her character, her visions were a source of strength to 
her in times of trial ; but the means by which she moved the hearts of 
men belonged to that which she possessed in common with all leaders 
of mankind—enthusiasm, eloquence, the charm of a gracious nature, 
and the will to do what she designed. She founded no religious 
order like St. Francis or St. Dominic, her predecessors, or Ignatius, 
her successor. Her work was a woman’s work—to make peace, to suc- 
cour the afflicted, to strengthen the Church, to purify the hearts of those 
around her, not to rule or organize. When she died she left behind her 
a memory of love more than of power, the fragrance of an unselfish and 
gentle life, the echo of sweet and earnest words: her place is in the heart 
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of the humble; children belong to her sisterhood, and the poor crowd her 
shrine on festivals. 

Catherine died at Rome, on the 29th of April, 1380, in her thirty- 
third year, surrounded by the most faithful of her friends and followers ; 
but it was not until 1461 that she received the last honour of canonization 
from the hands of Pius II., Auneas Sylvius, her countryman. Eneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini was perhaps the most remarkable man that Sienna 
has produced. Like St. Catherine he was one of a large family; twenty 
of his brothers and sisters perished in a plague. The licentiousness of 
his life, the astuteness of his intellect, and the selfishness of all his aims, 
contrast with the singularly disinterested character of the saint on whom 
he conferred the highest honours of the Church. But he accomplished 
by diplomacy and skill what Catherine had begun. If she was instru- 
mental in restoring the Popes to Rome, he ended the schism which had 
clouded her last days. She had preached a crusade ; he lived to assemble 
the armies of Christendom against the Turks, and died at Ancona, while 
it was still uncertain whether the authority and enthusiasm of a pope 
could steady the wavering counsels and uncertain wills of kings and 
princes. The Middle Ages were still vital in St. Catherine; Pius II. 
belonged by taste and genius to the new period of Renaissance. The 
hundreds of the poorer Siennese who kneel before St. Catherine’s shrine 
prove that her memory is still alive in the hearts of her fellow-citizens ; 
while the gorgeous library of the cathedral, painted by the hands of 
Pinturrhicchio and Raphael, record the pride and splendour of the greatest 
of the Piccolomini. But honourable as it was for Pius to fill so high a 
place in the annals of his city; to have left it as a poor adventurer, to 
return to it first as bishop, then as pope ; to have a chamber in its mother- 
church, adorned with the pictured history of his achievements for a 
monument—yet we cannot but feel that the better part remains with St. 
Catherine, whose prayer is still whispered by children on their mother’s 
knee, and whose relics are kissed daily by the simple and devout. 

Some of the chief Italian painters have represented the incidents of 
St. Catherine’s life and of her mystical experience. All the pathos and 
beauty which we admire in Sodoma’s “ St. Sebastian,” at Florence, are 
surpassed by his fresco of St. Catherine receiving the Stigmata. This 
is one of two subjects painted by him on the walls of her chapel in San 
Domenico. The tender devotion, the sweetness, the languor, and the 
grace which he commanded with such admirable skill, are all combined 
in the figure of the saint falling exhausted into the arms of her attendant 
nuns. Soft undulating lines rule the composition, yet dignity of attitude 
and feature prevails over mere loveliness. Another of Sienna’s greatest 
masters, Beccafumi, has treated the same subject with less pictorial skill 
and dramatic effect, but with an earnestness and simplicity that are very 
touching. Colourists always liked to introduce the sweeping lines of her 
white robes into their compositions. Fra Bartolommeo, who showed 
consummate art by tempering the masses of white drapery with mellow 
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tones of brown or amber, painted one splendid picture of the marriage of 


St. Catherine, and another in which he represents her prostrate in adora- 
tion before the mystery of the Trinity. His gentle and devout soul 
sympathized with the spirit of St. Catherine. The fervour of ber devotion 
belonged to him more truly than the leonine power which he unsuccess- 
fully attempted to express in his great figure of St. Mark. Other artists 
have painted the two St. Catherines together—the princess of Alexandria, 
crowned and robed in purple, bearing her palm of martyrdom, beside the 
nun of Sienna, holding in her hand the lantern with which she went 
about by night among the sick. Ambrogio Borgognone makes them stand 
one on each side of Madonna’s throne, while the infant Christ upon her 
lap extends his hands to both, in token of their marriage. 
The traditional type of countenance which may be traced in all these 
pictures is not without a real foundation. Not only does there exist at 
Sienna, in the Church of San Domenico, a cotemporary portrait of St, 
Catherine, but her head also, which was embalmed immediately after 
death, is still preserved. The skin of the face is fair and white, like parch- 
ment, and the features have more the air of sleep than death. We find in 
them the breadth and squareness of general outline, and the long, even 
eyebrows which give peculiar calm to her expression. This relic is shown 
publicly once a year on the 6th of May. That is the Festa of St. Catherine, 
when a procession of priests and acolytes and pious people holding tapers, 
and little girls dressed out in white, carry a splendid silver image of their 
patroness about the city. Banners and crosses and censers go in front: 
then follows the shrine beneath a canopy; roses and leaves of box are 
scattered on the path. The whole Contrada d’Oca is decked out with such 
finery as the people can muster: red cloths hung from the windows, 
branches and garlands strewn about the doorsteps, with brackets for 
torches on the walls, and altars erected in the middle of the street. Troops 
of country folk and townspeople and priests go in and out to visit the cell 
of St. Catherine ; the upper and the lower chapel, built upon its site, and 
the hall of the Confraternité blaze with lighted tapers. The faithful, full 
of wonder, kneel or stand about the “santi luoghi,” marvelling at the 
relics, and repeating to one another the miracles of the saints. The same 
bustle pervades the Church of San Domenico. Masses are being said at 
one or other chapel all the morning, while women in their flapping Tuscan 
hats crowd round the silver image of St. Catherine, and say their prayers 
with a continual undercurrent of responses to the nasal voice of priest or 
choir. Others gain entrance to the chapel of the saint, and kneel before 
her altar. There, in the blaze of sunlight and of tapers, far away behind 
the gloss and gilding of a tawdry shrine, is seen the pale, white face which 
spoke and suffered so much years ago. The contrast of its rigid stillness 
and half-concealed corruption with the noise and life and light outside is 
very touching. Even so the remnant of a past idea still germinates and 
stirs the souls of thousands, and many ages may roll by before Time and 
Oblivion assert their inevitable sway. 
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“Mark! where are you, Mark?” Mrs. Leatham called, as she hurriedly 
entered the homestead yard, letting the gate slam behind her, the noise 
bringing out the dog from his kennel and startling the scattered fowls. 
Pushing the widow’s cap back from her cheek, the better to hear the 
response, she stood still for a moment, her worn face flushed, and her 
loosened shawl and bonnet-strings flying in the wind. 

“Ts it yo’, missus? But yo’ are sharp back agen!” said an elderly 
man, putting his keen-looking face out of the round window of the stable- 
loft, and speaking in the strong dialect of one of the Northern of the 
Midland counties. . 

“Tt has come, Joseph! One cow died last night at Bates’s, and 
another this morning, and several have it badly. Where is Mark? 
I met the constable in the lane, starting to come up here; for we are not 


’ to move a beast off our own land, the justices tell him to-day. Mark! 


Where is Mark?” she crossly repeated. 

“Why,” said the serving-man, finishing a long whistle of surprise, 
“they hanner above twenty kye at th’ Firs” (which was the name of 
Bates’s farm); “it'll soon mak’ work wi’ ’em at that rate! Dun yo’ 
mean ?” But Mrs. Leatham moved rapidly away as Joseph put his 
arms on the window-bottom to inquire into the matter leisurely. “ Mark is 
somewheer towart th’ stacks,” he called after her, and then again tried to 
whistle away his astonishment. 

“T’'m here. What is it?” rather sullenly asked a broad-shouldered, 
but sickly-looking young man, clad in rough farmer attire, as he turned 
the corner of a detached outhouse. 

“The cattle plague is here, Mark!” replied his mother, putting a 
shaking hand upon his arm. ‘Two cows have died at the Firs since 
yesterday, and three or four more have it. I met the constable before I 
got to the village, coming round to say, from the justices, no beast is to be 
moved above a hundred yards on the road.” 

“ Why, Bates’s "Il be ruined!” And Mark Leatham turned still paler 
and a curious expression came into his eyes, as he stared at the speaker. 

“ Ours are in the bottom field, aren’t they? If they are taken, what 
shall we do?” Without awaiting any answer, the good woman rapidly set 
off in the direction of the fields, her son following her with equal haste. 

“The brown cow is down, and she isn’t a lazy one!” Mrs. Leatham 
gasped, as they came in sight of a meadow where a group of cows were 
to be seen. 
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Mark, by way of answer, made that curious cry which English kine 
understand as a call home, though, in doing so, his voice was not so steady 
as usual. The cattle, of which there were seven, knew the summons ; 
those which were grazing lifted their heads, the brown cow swayed herself 
into a standing position, and they all looked towards the gate. 

“ Nothing ails her,” said the young man, as the suspected animal 
came frisking ahead of the rest to meet them. She had been ruminating ; 
that was all. 

A minute or two later, Mrs. Leatham was inside the gate amongst the 
knot of cattle, stroking and patting them, and talking to them caressingly. 
The sleek creatures, in turn, rubbed against her, surveyed her with their 
large mild eyes, and now and then lowed softly. 

“ Whiteface is a bit lame of the off hind leg, but it is a kick, I think. 
They seem very healthy, don’t they?” and the widow appealed to her 
son, who had fallen into a listless attitude, leaning with crossed arms 
upon the gate. 

“ To think we have on’y these left?” he said. ‘They look none when 
they're all together. I am ashamed o’ anybody seein’ ’em, an’ knowin’ 
they’re all we have. It does na’ matter much to us whether the plague 
comes or not.” 

“ Thou must not talk in that way, Mark,” his mother said quickly, 
from among the cows, and left off patting the beasts, and tied her bonnet- 
strings with what appeared to be unnecessary tightness. ‘“ Perhaps things 
may mend, if this will but keep off; and pray God it may,” she anxiously 
added, stooping again to the dumb creatures, calling them by special names, 
and talking to them one after another, as though they had been children. 

“ Tf Bates’s lose many beasts, Rawlinsons won’t let Mary mect Sam 
Bates ! He'll be served like me!” and the young farmer laughed bitterly, 
uplifting a crimson face, with a humiliated expression upon it. 

Mrs. Leatham, coming from among the cows, said, in a half-solilo- 
quizing manner, “ I don’t know whether they are safest kept up close, or 
out here. Nobody knows how it comes. The constable says a fox can 
carry it!” 

“You don’t listen to me. Ellen wasn’t at the bridge to-day again. 
They wouldn’t let her come. I know how it is.” 

“But you'll see her on Sunday at church; they cannot help that,” 
said his mother soothingly. 

“On Sunday! Wi’ all the village lookin’ at us, an’ all of ’em knowin’, 
from her father’s looks, they don’t want her to have a word wi’ me! You 
see what it is to be poor !” and he afresh laughed bitterly. 

“If we are poor, we are honest. Nobody has suffered for us a penny 
yet,” said his mother, facing him, her eyes swimming in tears. ‘ Your 
father shouldn’t have got entangled so; but a mistake in judgment isn’t 
idleness nor wastefulness. That cannot be said against us, and never shall 
while I’m living. Don’t give way so, Mark.” 

“T would work night an’ day, I would do anything, if they’d let Ellen 
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meet me; but when I go to the bridge an’ wait an’ wait for nothing, 
it takes all the heart out o’ me.” This was said with something 
like a sob. 

“Tt is very bad: but if Ellen Astbury is a girl with a heart, she'll ke 
true to you, Mark; only we mustn’t let things get worse—not if we can 
help it. We have paid every ha’penny of our way yet, but if the cows 
are carried off- She stopped to turn and Jock at the animals, which 
were still standing there, some of them looking up sideways as if following 
the conversation. “I think we had better keep ’em up a bit; for the 
wind may bring it across, from all they say,” resumed Mrs. Leatham, 
gazing with painful earnestness over the fields in the direction of the 
infected farm, fully three miles away. 

“The wind ‘Il get into the cow-house as well as here; and where is 
the fodder to come from?” the young man asked despondingly, uplifting 
himself and opening the gate for his mother, who had moved towards it. 

“Tt is very strange,” she moaned, after a short puzzled pause, passing 
out of the field. “ Poor innocent things, you ha’ not done anything amiss 
to be stricken down in this way. But you are all well yet, and we are 
in God’s hands!” So with a sigh, and drawing her shawl closer, she 
started off towards the house. ‘ Come along, Mark,” she called, noticing 
that he was lagging behind, walking slowly, and looking moodily on the 
ground. “JI want to tell your grandmother of it.” 

“Sam Bates laughed in the yard at our sale; he isn’t laughin’ now, I 
suppose?” said Mark, after they had gone some yards in silence. “I saw 
him jokin’ last Sunday when Ellen’s folks tried to keep us apart; but if 
the Rawlinsons serve him so, how will he like it?” 

“The Rawlinsons might have had it just as soon as the Bates’s. The 
constable said nobody knew how it had come to the Firs. It comes just as 
it likes ; so people shouldn’t be very proud, for anybody may have a tumble. 
If it goes on others will have ups and downs as well as we. Why ”—and 
she wheeled about to her son—“ for what they know, James Astbury’s 
cattle might take it, and our poor things not.” 

“JT wish to God they would!” Mark exclaimed, his eyes instantly 
ablaze with passion. 

“Hush! oh, that’s wicked!” instantly put in his mother, clasping 
her hands and looking appealingly at him, with a conscience-stricken look 
on her widowed face. “ No, we must not say that, Mark ; we must hope 
nobody’s will have it.” Turning, she hurried on afresh towards the house, 
this time leaving Mark to follow as he pleased, which he did slowly, his 
head bent lower than before. 

“ Mother ! Joseph says the cattle plague is come! ” shouted a bright- 
haired girl of about eight, with tossing arms, and a half gleeful expression 
on her face, as she ran down the slope of the home-croft to meet 
Mrs. Leatham. 

“Tt is nothing to be pleased about, Matty,’ 
her head. 
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“ Granny laughs at it,” was the girl’s reply, peering up into the elder 
speaker's face. “She says Sam Bates won’t mock at Mark now.” 

“Granny shouldn’t do so.” And Mrs. Leatham cast a glance over her 
shoulder, to see where Mark was. Fortunately he was out of hearing. 
“Hush! Go and shut the lane-gate; the pigs will be out. Granny is 
as childish as thee to laugh about the cattle plague,” she added, in an 
under-tone, drawing a deep breath, as the girl, not over-willingly, started 
on the errand. 

A word or two will be sufficient to clear up what the conversation of 
mother and son does not quite explain. The Leathams had recently been 
considerably reduced in position, two-thirds of their stock having been 
sold off not more than ten months previously; and, as a matter of course, 
a great part of their land had been given up. Indeed, it was solely owing 
to the kindness of the steward of the estate, that they had not had to leave 
the farm altogether. He had, out of benevolence to the widow, added the 
superfluous grazing to the adjacent holdings, and still left her in possession 
of the house and what land she wanted. The reason of this change in 
their affairs was the folly of Mark Leatham, senior, in allowing himself to 
be entangled by a profligate cousin and a knavish lawyer in a bond of 
suretyship, which he had to make good when his dissolute relative broke 
down. It killed the poor dull-headed, warm-hearted farmer, and aged 
his widow by many years; but she had a braver soul than her husband, 
and after his death struggled hard to make the best of things. There 
were two children living, Mark and little Matty, a great gap existing 
between their ages, since the son was three-and-twenty and the daughter 
eight. Mark was not ill-dispositioned, but, like his father, he had not 
much moral energy, and a crossed love-affair had quite exhausted his 
resolution. He and Ellen Astbury, the youngest daughter of a well-to-do 
neighbouring farmer, had been considered sweethearts for nearly four 
years past, but since these losses had overtaken the Leathams, the elder 
Astburys had looked coldly on Mark. The granny of whom little Matty 
spoke was old Mrs. Leatham, the mother-in-law of the widow, who had 
always lived at the farm, herself having lost her husband before her son 
married. She was a very old woman, but these reverses had only embit- 
tered her temper, and her passions had not lost their wilfulness, as this 
narrative will show. 


Il. 


“No, I daren’t do owt o’ the sort. Wey, it’d welly be a hangin’ job, 
granny !” said Joseph, the servant-man, addressing old Mrs. Leatham, on the 
following day, the two being alone together in the kitchen of the farmhouse. 

‘Go, go away then, yo’ ow'd nowt! Thee hast ner got a heart as big 
as a sparrow’s.” And the withered forehead of the speaker wrinkled still 
deeper, and her black bead-like eyes, which were in great contrast with 
her white hair, flashed fiercely. “ Hanner they turned up their noses at 
us, an’ plagued Mark? ” , 
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“ They’d ’n transport anybody for it, I’m sure ; an’ sarve ’em right. 
Yo’re a bad un, granny, to think on it!” 

“Tl hit thee wi’ my crutch, if thee saucest me!” she resumed, 
putting out a lean hand, and reaching behind her chair. “Dunner thee 
go and tell onybody, or I'll sey it was thee as said it fost.” At this 
notion the thin voice broke into a whistling kind of chuckle, while the glit- 
tering eyes looked witch-like. 

“Me! yo’re the worst ow’d woman in the parish, an’ God "Il punish 
yo’ for it, ow’d as yo’ are. I dunner like be near yo’; an’ yo'n spoil 
Matty yet,” Joseph added, with a half-scared look, making for the door. 

“He! he! he! I know’d I could mestur thee,” the dame said, in her 
wheezy chuckle; and then when she was left alone in the wide gaunt 
kitchen, she began to talk to herself in an indistinct, incoherent way, 
ending with an abrupt cry for “Matty.” But the girl could not be within 
hearing, for she did not answer. 

Granny Leatham was aged, as her white hair showed, and she ought 
to have commanded veneration ; but, we are sorry to say, Joseph’s esti- 
mate of her character was not without warrant, harsh as it sounds. A 
century ago granny would not unlikely have been the witch of the parish, 
and run a risk of the horse-pond, if not of something still worse. Her 
temper, which had always been high, seemed only to have grown bitterer 
with age; and the recent misfortunes which had overtaken the family had 
made her disposition still sourer. Everybody, her relatives included, was 
more or less in fear of her, though in reality she seemed to have little 
power either for good or evil, for she was half-crippled with rheumatic 
cramps, as well as bowed down with years, and could only sit all day long 
in the chimney-corner. One exception, however, there was to this repel- 
ling awe which she exercised—that which Joseph alluded to in mention- 
ing little Matty. This young creature was granny’s constant companion : 
the two—the one so old and the other so young—being on the most 
level and equal terms, though, luckily, the child showed nothing of the 
temper of the dame. 

“Matty is with Mark in the stable,” said Widow Leatham, entering 
the kitchen; and going straight to a chair, she dropped herself into it as 
if exhausted. She had heard granny’s call. 

“ Has ner Mark been down in th’ village?” querulously demanded the 
grandmother. ‘ Wey does na’ he come an’ tell me about the pest ?” 

“ Another of Bates’s cows is dead, but Marston’s are all right yet, an’ 
they are a mile nearer than us. Idon’t know what to do wi’ ours,” the 
widow went on. “ There isn’t so much milk as there was yesterday, and, poor 
things, they are stifled to death, kept in the hot shed all day. It’s enough 
to bring sickness of some sort among ’em. I must have acry,” she added 
all at once. ‘It will do me good, but I didn’t want Mark to see me. He 
takes it so hard from the Astburys.” And she hastily threw her apron 
over her face, to hide the tears and mufile the sobs, rocking herself to and 
fro in the chair. 
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“Eh! some of ’em han been vexin’ him again, han they ?” asked the 
grandmother, jerking in every limb. 

“‘T couldn’t stop to finish the milking, I wanted to cry so. He met 
one of the lads in the village, and he said he didn’t know how Ellen was,” 
answered Mark’s mother from under the apron, the voice half-choked with 
grief. “I wish Mark had a bit of spirit, but he hasn’t.” And she finished 
with a sob. 

“Ts na’ our lad as good as theirs?” the old woman screamed. “ Bur 
they shan be pulled duwn a bit yit, as well as other folks!” As she spoke 
she reached towards a short crutch and a stick leaning against the wall 
behind her chair, and then slowly raising her tall but bent figure, she 
went hobbling across the kitchen-floor. A kitten was gambolling in the 
sun on the doorstep, and she peevishly sent it rolling over with a blow 
from her stick as she neared it; then she passed out, leaving her daughter 
to weep alone. 

Mark Leatham, like the weak soul he was, instead of bustling about to 
forget the unpleasantness of the meeting down in the village, had stretched 
himself, face downwards, on the corn-box in the stable, and still lay there 
with his little sister Matty standing beside him, her wondering eyes moist 
with tears, as she patted his arm soothingly, asking him again and again 
what was the matter, but getting no answer. 

‘“‘ Granny, somebody has been vexing Mark,” Matty said, turning at 
the sound of the old lady’s crutch on the bricks before the door. 

‘““Wheer is he? Come, come, lad, dunner tak’ on like this. I'll 
straighten ’em yit, see if I dunner!” And she paused where she had 
advanced to knock her stick on the ground. 

“ Oh, it’s all right,” moodily said Mark, rolling himself off the box to 
his feet. “I should na’ ha’ cared, but there were people about,” he 
continued, keeping his discoloured face averted. 

“Leave it to me! we’n see whether th’ Astburys shan look down on 
Nancy Leatham’s flesh and blood! Han yo’ been near Bates’s?” she 
asked, a queer twinkle coming into the fierce eyes. 

“Been near Bates’s ! nobody’s to go there, but the constable,” replied 
Mark, looking towards her in surprise. “It was he who told me about 
the other cow dying.” : 

“ Are the cattle kept up?” she earnestly inquired. 

‘The sick uns they’ve put into the sheep-house down in the Hollow, 
the constable says, to keep ‘em as far off the others as they can.” 

Granny chuckled and her eyes sparkled. “Leave it to me, I tell 
thee ; I'll settle th’ Astburys afore long! Come wi’ me, Matty.” 

“ Granny will settle °em, Mark; don’t be vexed,” repeated Matty, as 
she hastened after her grandmother. 

The widow had already got through the luxury of her cry, and was 
again in the yard, giving instructions to Joseph, who could be heard busy 
in an outhouse, from the doorway of which the cows were coming, one 
by one, and proceeding in a line towards the water-trough. They, as yet, 
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all appeared to be perfectly healthy. Matty’s active mother had some 
occupation in view for her, and called to her; but granny impatiently 
replied that she wanted Matty, and the girl and the dame crossed the 
yard and went on into the house together. 

Matty kept even closer than usual to the old woman’s chair all the 
evening, and from the curious glances they were perpetually exchanging 
it was clear there was sume special secret between them. At supper-time 
granny announced that Matty was going to sleep with her that night in 
the little room at the back of the kitchen which was granny’s bed-room, 
in place of retiring with her mother upstairs, as was customary. No 
objection was offered to the arrangement; but afterwards, when taciturn 
Mark muttered good-night, and was going to the staircase, Matty con- 
trived to follow him. 

“ Astbury’s cows are going to be ill,” she whispered, standing on 
tiptoe before him, looking pale and hal{-frightened. 

“ Who says so?” he asked, with a puzzled stare. 

“Granny and me!” was the triumphant answer, the childish features 
now breaking into a glow of pleased assurance. 

Mark turned his head to look at granny, but she was gazing vacantly 
into the wide fireplace, though there was no fire there. After another 
scrutiny of Matty, he put her aside with his hand and went upstairs, with 
a heavy step. The girl went back to her grandam’s side, who, shortly 
afterwards, hobbled with her into the back-room. At the saine time 
the widow shot the bolts of the door, and also retired to her chamber. 


Ii. 


THE moon was just dropping behind the roof of the homestead, when the 
door bolts which Mrs. Leatham, some hour and a half before, had fastened 
in their proper places, were gently unfastened from within; and as the 
dog, aroused by the noise, but puzzled at the quarter whence it came, 
came sniffing and growling out of his kennel in the yard, two figures, one 
little and one large, the latter hobbling on a crutch and a stick, passed 
over the threshold. Matty, apparently on an intimation from granny, for 
they were the couple, glided swiftly across towards the dog, who began to 
leap at his chain on recognizing them. A harsh whisper from granny, 
however, checked his enthusiasm, and he quietly licked Matty’s pale face, 
as, with trembling little hands, she undid his collar, setting him at liberty. 
The brute then frisked about, going with them in the direction of the 
gate, and, in his surprised delight, gave a yelp or two; but a quick blow 
from the old woman’s stick sent him slinking to the rear. Turning about, 
granny’s black eyes, which seemed to glisten in the dim light, eagerly 
surveyed the house. All seemed silent there: so she motioned to Matty 
to open the gate. With the dog following, they then passed into the lane, 
the hedges on either side of which were sparkling with dewdrops where 
the light of the low moon lit them, but all being in deep shadow where it 
did not. 
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“ Pick it up; it'll do for the fost gate,” said granny, recovering her« 
self from a rough stumble against a stone on the road. 

Matty stooped and groped for the stone, which she found, and placed 
it in her pinafore. 

“Prop a’ the gates open as yo’ go through, bur remember an’ shut 
‘em again when yo’ come back, so as they mayn’t know which road hur 
went.” 

“Yes, granny,” answered the girl, putting up a ringlet or two which 
had tumbled down upon her neck in stooping. 

“ Theer’s sure to be nobody theer wi’ ‘em; they’n go down to look 
how they are early of a mornings,” granny muttered a minute later, as if 
talking to herself; but she instantly added, addressing Matty, “ Let Snap 
go a bit afore yo’ up th’ Hollow’s field, an’ if he growls, come back, an’ 
we'll try another night. Bea good dog—be a good dog—an’ dunner yo’ 
bark,” she said, as Snap, hearing his name mentioned, came from behind; 
and, this time, she rubbed him with the stick instead of striking him. 

“ Drive her nicely, and don’t bite her,” whispered Matty, stooping to 
fondle the dog as he came to her side. 

“ He mun bite hur, to run hur at a gap in th’ hedge, if th’ gate o’ th’ 
field is fastened,” said granny sharply. “ Pick a badly lookin’ un, Matty, 
that as looks worst o’ the jot,” she added fiercely. “He! he! th’ Astburys 
are quiet i’ their beds; James dunner know what’s afoot.” 

“No, granny. I—TI hope it won't kill all their cows!” 

“Tf it does, they should ner ha’ made light o’ Mark ! ” 

“ They shouldn't, granny; that is what I think,” the girl responded, 
with an old-fashioned air. “Iam not afraid; shall I and Snap go on 
faster ?” she asked, in a voice not very firm. 

‘Yo’ may as well, for I canner go further than th’ lane-ends; my 
limbs hurt me wretched hard. But I'd ha’ come if they had been twice 
as bad,” she fiercely added. ‘I shall be at th’ finger-post afore yo’ can 
get back there wi’ the cow. Leave the door o’ the sheep-shed open ; 
they ’n maybe think hur streaved,” * she hoarsely called after Matty, who, 
with the dog, was already hastening forward in advance along the gray 
streak of road, shut in by the black silver-topped hedgerows. Granny 
then slackened her own hobble, but made up for that by chuckling with 
increased emphasis. 

The business on which the crone and the child were intent is already 
clear. Was it wrong to say that granny was the modern type of the 
ancient witch of the village? Joseph had resisted her temptation, but 
little Matty had no powers of opposition, and such notions of right and 
wrong as she had the authority of her grandmother confused. Misgivings 
she might have, but it seemed to her that granny could not be very wrong 
in punishing the Astburys, who were so unkind to Mark; and the wicked- 
ness of adopting the introduction of the pest into the village as the means, 
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was partially obscured by the fascinations of the mysterious nocturnal 
expedition. Granny resolutely toiled along the road, stopping now and 
then to strain forward, eagerly gazing and listening in the direction in 
which her grandchild and the dog had gone. The moon, however, was 
now nearly down; the silver had vanished from the tops of the field- 
fences, leaving nothing but the huge forms of the trees distinctly visible, 
and the night air carried no sounds but a chill rustling of leaves, through 
which the ripple of running water in the dyke made itself heard. Once 
the cry of a rabbit or a hare startled the old woman, but she instantly 
understood what it was, and only chuckled at it. At length she reached 
a spot where several lanes converged,—the lane-ends she spoke of in 
her talk with Matty: here she paused at the foot of a white finger-post 
standing in the centre of the little open space, propping herself up against 
it with her crutch and stick for support. Frequently she changed her 
position, for her aching limbs grew intolerably painful; but she never 
turned her face from looking down the sloping lane to the left hand, though 
nothing could be made out in the black hollow it formed. 

“ The dog ’d ha’ barked if ahythink had happened,” she murmured 
by-and-by, for the minutes seemed to be growing longer than the way, 
although it was a good distance even thence to the infected farm. “ Ah, 
it’s coming on misty,” granny added, with a savage shake of the head, 
as she observed a pale vapour stealing along the ground from behind her. 
“ Bur they known th’ road well enough.” 

The mist grew rapidly, swiftly rising from granny’s ankle to her knee, 
and thence to her head, causing her to cough, at which she became ill- 
tempered even with herself, stamping with her stick upon the ground, 
talking and coughing at once, the former only irritating the latter, but her 
impatience would not permit her to be silent. It seemed to her that a 
whole night of time had elapsed, but presently her ear, which, though 
dulled a little from age, was then quickened by her feelings, detected a 
regularly recurring hoarse breathing sound; almost at the same instant 
a smothered yelp by a dog was heard: Snap was aware of the old woman’s 
vicinity. 

“Matty! Matty!” whispered granny in high excitement as she 
hobbled forward into the mist. 

“Tt can hardly walk!” came in frightened, girlish tones out of the 
fog, the voice sounding like, and yet unlike, that of Matty. ‘Isn’t it 
dying ?” 

“Kick at the dog! They’n know his bark,” the old woman angrily 
said, as poor Snap, proud of his part of the performance, again gave mouth 
in recognition of granny. Meanwhile the apparently gigantic figure of the 
stricken cow loomed slowly through the mist, its laboured breath coming 
in loud puffs from the heavy dependent head, and its feet dragging sharply 
on the stony road. 

“Ts this how they are?” the old woman asked, crawling forward to 
peer at the ill-fated beast, which had come to a standstill— its long 
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neck drooping till the vapour-blowing nostrils nearly touched the ground, 
and its whole body panting at each gasp. ‘ Hur’s very bad,” added 
granny, hobbling round her, and even touching her damp, smoking, 
dappled hide. 

“Let her go back, granny,” pleaded Matty, in thin, shrill tones. 

“Eh! Yo’ go on, an’ open their home-field gate. Look up for th’ trees, 
they’n tell you wheer it is, though it is fogzy,” was the quick, tart, and 
resolute reply ; and, as she said it, she struck the poor cow with her stick, 
to get it again in motion. ‘ Down wi’ yo’, Snap!” she added, recalling 
the dog from following the child, who, in a hesitating manner, went 
forward as directed. ‘‘Coo-oop!” and she struck the suffering beast 
again, but a third blow had to be given before it stirred. Slowly it 
staggered, guided by granny, towards the dim opening of the middle 
road of the three in front, which was the one leading to Astbury’s farm. 
Another instant, and the embodied pest had crossed the boundary,—the 
plague had been wilfully introduced into another parish ! 

The complaining breathing of the suffering beast increased in loudness, 
and its steps were more and more unsteady; but slowly it laboured along 
through the fog, the half-crippled old woman at its heels, relentlessly urging 
it on whenever it attempted to stop. It was a long journey yet, and granny 
occasionally surveyed the sides of the road, noting the trees as if they were 
landmarks to her. Once or twice she even ventured to call out, afraid she 
had passed the scene of her intended vengeance. By-and-by Matty’s 
slight figure came suddenly from somewhere in the mist, and with level 
arm silently indicated the gap made by an opened gate to the left of the 
road. 

“ Are yo’ sure? Wheer are th’ big trees? ’’ nervously inquired her 
grandam, looking upwards. The tall forms of several large trees could be 
indistinctly made out overhead in the smoking fog, and at sight of these 
the old woman grew much excited. Strong enough at that moment to 
dispense with all support for her limbs, she flourished both crutch and 
stick, and, striking the panting cow cruelly, hissed it forward through the 
gate. “Theer! Make light o’ a Leatham now, yo’ bits o’ Astburys!” she 
shrilly said, shaking her stick in triumph, as the stricken animal, lumbering 
along, vanished out of sight into the home-field leading to the farm. 

Matty went creeping close to the old woman’s side, and in a timorous 
way urged her to start on their return ; but granny remained on the 
same spot, chuckling in enjoyment of her achievement, although she, too, 
trembled in every limb from agitation. The dull bark of a dog—not 
sounding from the direction of Astbury’s house, but rather in the rear— 
to which Snap growled a yelping reply, broke the spell, and granny hastily 
moved to go back home. 

It was a laborious journey, for the fatigue now began to tell on her 
aged limbs, and involuntary groans checked her wheezy chuckles. Matty 
went on a little ahead with the dog, fully occupied—until they got near 
home, when the fog all at once terminated—in acting as pioncer. 
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“When yo’ hear as Astbury’s cows are badly, dunner let ’em see 
anythink in yo',” muttered the old lady, as they turned again into their 
own lane, the wicked errand successfully completed. 

“No, granny.” 

“T’m ner sorry we’re heer; my ow’d bones are full o’ pain. Fasten 
Snap up, an’ come in gently, for I dunner think Mark sleeps sound now,” 
she added, diverging towards the house, her dragging steps showing that 
she was almost exhausted. 

Matty did as she was bid, and a minnte or two later, the bolts of the 
homestead door were pushed softly back into their places from within, and 
all once more was silent there. 


rv. 


THE next morning the whole parish was astir with excitement. Very 
early the diseased cow was missed at Bates’s farm, and a little later it was 
found in Astbury’s home-croft, just in the act of dying. It had approached 
within a hundred yards of the outhouses, and was only discovered after 
Astbury’s own cows were in an adjoining enclosure. At first the beast 
was not recognized to be one of Bates’s, but there was no mistaking the 
symptoms of the disease, and the constable was forthwith communicated 
with. Before long, the news was got that one of the stricken animals at 
the Firs was missing, and identification then was easy. It was this which 
intensified the excitement, for it was preposterous to suppose that it had 
happened in the ordinary way of cattle-wandering. Farmer Astbury said 
somebody wanted to ruin him, and Farmer Bates, whom it subjected to a 
penalty as well as to suspicion, vociferated his innocence. The clergyman 
and the squire were soon upon the spot; indeed, the whole village was in 
council, all common duties being ata stand. As the first proceeding of 
all, the poor dead beast was buried where it lay, and every precaution 
that could be thought of in the way of disinfectants was used. Then, the 
inquiry was entered upon as to how the animal could have come to be 
where it was found instead of in the sheep-house in the Hollow at home? 
Without following the investigation into details, we may say that nothing 
was in this way clearly made out. There was a break-down at the very 
first stare. Several persons at Bates’s farm solemnly stated that the door 
of the sheep-house was left properly secured by a heavy latch, and it fol- 
lowed that it must have been opened by human fingers ; still there were 
no marks of new footsteps distinguishable in the Hollow field, though it 
was thought that the prints of the cow’s hoofs could be traced. It is 
clear to us, who are in the secret, that some vestiges of little Matty’s tread 
there must have been; but possibly the smallness of the marks had misled 
the observers, who would naturally be on the look-out for the steps of a 
grown man. On the hard road no reliable track could be agreed upon : 
hoof-marks there were, but they were in too great plenty. It was, how- 
ever, noticed that near most of the gates that would have had to be opened, 
a stone was lying, as if it had been used to “scotch” it; and towards 
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the latter end of the journey some of the searchers were puzzled by a 
Jarge and a small round mark following close on what scemed to be about 
the newest imprint of a cow's feet. But who was likely to think that 
these had been made by the crutch and the stick of the crippled dame at 
Leatham’s homestead? In a word, no clue was feund, and all the 
parishioners, squire and clergyman included, were left in most painful sus- 
pense, All that was quite certain was, that there was some one among 
them with malice enough to have done an act which set possible ruin staring 
in the face of every one of the inhabitants, from the largest farmer to the 
humble cottager with his single cow. Each looked at his neighbour with 
blank suspicion. One or two, however, there were who got nearer to the 
secret than others, and they belonged to the Leatham household. 

“True! I tell yo’ 1 see’d the cow mysel’ as they wern buryin’ hur; 
and Mestur Astbury would on’y let three men touch hur, because o’ their 
jackets and trowsers havin’ to be burned after,” said Joseph, standing in 
the dairy doorway. He lived down in the village, and was the first to 
bring the news of the startling occurrence up to the homestead. 

“ Mark! God knows I didn’t wish it when I said what I did in the 
bottom meadow. Surely the Bad One put it into my head, but I didn’t 
want it to be so. I'll never say such a thing again.” And Mark’s mother, 
gazing at him in conscience-stricken alarm, trembled till the half-cleansed 
dairy utensil she held in her bared arms shook and clattered against the 
white table. 

“ Do they know who did it?” asked Mark, leaning for support against 
the wall, his pallor sickly enough to assure some persons that he could not 
be wholly innocent. 

“No!” loudly answered Joseph, much excited. ‘“ Bur I know some- 
body as could tell ’em.” 

“ What, Joseph !” gasped his wide-eyed mistress. ‘ Who?” 

“Granny!” he replied, in the same high key, looking from mother 
to son with a grin; and then, without waiting for an answer, he strode 
heavily along the red-brick passage leading towards the kitchen. 

“ Matty said to me Astbury’s cows were going to be badly,” faltered 
Mark, in reply to his mother’s astonished gaze. 

“ Our Matty! When?” 

“ Last night, as I was going upstairs to bed.” 

“ Granny couldn’t walk past the top of the lane,” said Mrs. Leatham, 
putting down the can with a clang, her eyes still fixed on her son’s face. 

“They'll say it is me!” broke out the weak young fellow. “ Every- 
body knows about me an’ Ellen, and they'll say I’ve done it.” 

“Where is Matty?” said his mother, wiping her arms on her 
apron quickly, and brushing past him, Mark following her towards the 
kitchen. 

As they neared the end of the passage, Joseph’s voice could be heard 
ringing high, and granny’s miserable chuckle was also distinguishable in 
reply, though, judging by the sound of the servant-man’s tones, he was not 
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within the kitchen, but was outside, talking in at the window, which was 
the fact. 

“Who yo’ made do it, I dunner know,” Joseph was just then 
saying. “I dunner think as it is Mark, for he hasn’t got the pluck 


for it. Bur sich as yo’ can do anythink; an’ I’m afeard o’ the roof fa’in 
299 


” 


on yo 

‘Mind I dunner do summut at thee, if thee tellest onybody.” 

“T shanner tell onybody for the sake o’ the missus, who’s got trouble 
enough o’ hur own ; but I would tell if it was ner for hur,” the man 
answered, defiantly. 

“‘T on’y hope a’ their cows ’n take it,” hissed the wicked old woman. 

“T anner afeard o’ thee, so long as I am out o’ th’ house ; thee can’st 
ner hurt me outside,” followed up the superstitiously valiant Joseph at the 
window. 

“ What is this?” poor Mrs. Leatham asked, gliding into the kitchen, 
where she found little Matty, pale as death, standing by granny’s side, 
who sat in the chimney-corner, looking towards the back window in which 
Joseph’s head was visible. 

A curious and most forbidding expression came upon the old lady’s 
face at sight of her daughter-in-law and her grandson ; her thin lips 
parted, exposing the toothless gums, and her glittering black eyes flashed 
as she waved a lean hand for Joseph to go away. 

“Oh, it is nowt,” tersely said that person, quitting the window, the 
truth being that he was afraid of granny’s supposed power. 

“You told Mark last night Astbury’s cows were going to be bad,” 
next said Matty’s mother, going towards the child. 

“Eh! what did yo’ sey that for?” peevishly burst from granny, and 
she clutched Matty by the shoulder. 

The trembling girl made no answer, but looked appealingly up into 
the old woman’s face, who drew her to her side protectingly. 

“ How did she know of it?” persisted Matty’s mother, now address- 
ing granny. 

“ Dunner ask me,” was the tart answer. 

“ They'll think I’ve done it because they wouldn’t let Ellen see me!” 
Mark cried. ‘But Joseph says you know about it, granny? I didn’t 
want their cows have the pest. Who has done it? for they ought to 
know. Ia’n’t going to have them think it’s me!” 

“Tt sarves ‘em right if every cow they have goes 

“Hush, granny! that is wicked,” cried Mark’s mother, “and I'll 
make Matty tell how she knew Astbury’s cows were going to be badly !” 

“TI tow’d her I thought so,” quickly answered the old lady. 

“ Joseph !” suddenly cried Mark, at sight of that person’s visage 
repassing the open window for the third or fourth time since he left. 
“ What did you say in the dairy ?” 

“Eh? I said 

“ Joseph is a foo’, an’ if he dunner mind, I'll sey it was him,” fiercely 
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interrupted granny, shaking a fist, as the man again put his head in at 
the open casement. 

“ Yo’ ow’d liar! Yo’ wanted me, an’ I wouldn't!” 

“Wanted you to do it?” Mrs. Leatham exclaimed, turning to him. 

“Yis. She axed me to drive the cow over. Sey it’s me, wull yo’, 
yo’ ow'd witch !” 

“Oh, Joseph, somebody will hear! Don’t shout, Joseph! We shall 
be ruined,—ruined!*” And Mrs. Leatham wrung her hands. 

*“‘ Nobody’ll hear it from me, an’ I should ner ha’ tow’d a word on it 
to yo’, if hur had ner said it was me,” eagerly answered the servant-man. 

“ Bur God’ll punish hur for it, or else yo’’n see. Dunner cry, Matty, an’ 
keep away from hur afore summut happens to hur. I’m goin’ to my 
work!” And Joseph went weightily from the window. 

“They should ner ha’ behaved so! a Leatham was a’weys as good as 
a Astbury. I wunner have ’t—I wunner have ’t,” the old woman repeated 
several times over, with a countenance hideously angry. 

“Tf you know anything about it, we shall be ruined. It will be sure 
to be found out, it will, for it is sinful, and, as Joseph says, God will 
punish it. Oh, granny!” and Mrs. Leatham lifted her hands wofully. 

“They'll say as it’s me !” Mark whined again. 

“Thee hast ner a drop o’ Leatham blood in thee, or thee’d’st be glad. 
I sey it sarved ’em right,” said granny, stamping her foot where she sat. 
“ Bur I wunner talk about it wi’ yo’. Go, go.” 

“ Who did you get to do it? You couldn’t do it,” said the widow, 
firmly. ‘ Matty slept wi’ you last night!” she instantly added, in a half 
scream, as the girl, uttering a cry at the first remark, hid her face in her 
grandmother’s gown. 

“ Matty, did you fetch that cow? They'll say it’s me! I'll kill you!” 
And wild, weak Mark rushed at the girl, but his mother stopped him. 

“The child isn’t to blame,—she didn’t know about it,” earnestly said 
Mrs, Leatham sadly, gazing reproachfully towards the grandmother. “But 
we shall be punished for it some way. Our cows ‘Il go; I know they will!” 
With this prophecy she pushed Mark towards the door, and went out after 
him, in the direction of the cowshed. 

“ Our cows? Matty! Matty!” whispered the old woman, “ would 
the dog bring it here? Or maybe us in our clothes!” As she spoke, 

granny started forward in the chair ; then she quietly sunk back again, 
her jaw falling, her haggard features taking a sudden pallor, like that of 
death. The affrighted child tugged at her dress, and was commencing to 
scream, but granny, without opening her eyes, lifted one hand, and feebly 
motioned for her to be silent. 


f 
Waar remains to be told shall be shortly told. Astbury’s farm, though 
its soil contained the carcase of the fatally-stricken beast, escaped the 
infection ; it was the poor widow’s diminished stock which was attacked ! 
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The morning following the events of the last chapter, that is, two days 
after the diseased beast was driven into the parish, Mrs. Leatham found 
two of her cows hanging their weary heads, and showing other symptoms 
of the pest. On learning this, granny was seized with a kind of paralysis ; 
her limbs stiffened in the chair, and her mind seemed as much affected as 
her body. During that day the fearful secret of the presence of the 
plague was kept from the rest of the villagers, for the whole household 
was crushed with terror; but in the night-time one cow died, and on the 
third morning two others were ailing. The constable had to be told of it; 
and the circulation of the intelligence soon brought alarmed rustics peering 
over the yard-wall, although few or none of them would venture within. 

“ Found it out yesterday morning? You couldn't help doing so, if 
you are not all blind, since one cow is dead already, and that other will 
be so directly,” pointing to one of the three sick cows, which had been 
driven out into the yard for inspection. “ But why didn’t you make it 
known?” The speaker was Mr. Colton, a haughty-looking, middle-aged 
gentleman, the squire of the parish, who, together with the clergyman, 
had arrived at the homestead. 

“T ought to have done so, sir; but I hoped they might get better,” 
faltered pale Mrs. Leatham, making a conciliatory curtsey. 

“She is but a woman, you sce, sir,” put in the kind rector, standing 
at the squire’s shoulder. 

“There is Joseph there, and her son; they might have known better,” 
said the squire. “I am very sorry for you, Mrs. Leatham,” he went on ; 
“ for I have heard of the trouble you have had, and I doubt, now that the 
disease has got such a footing as this, every beast you have will go.” 

“T suppose so, sir,” the widow answered resignedly, turning to look at 
the suffering cows. 

“And that isn’t all! It will go right through the parish, breaking 
out like this,” petulantly resumed the squire. ‘ How could it come here? 
The cow of Bates’s did not go within half a mile of you?” Mrs. 
Leatham’s worn face flushed, and her eyes went down, while her fingers 
convulsively clutched her dress at the sides. “ Have you any notion how 
it has come?” the squire repeated, turning his glance to Mark and 
Joseph. Neither of them spoke, but looked wonderingly elsewhere, 
breathing very hard, and becoming very pale. 

“Tt has quite crushed them; they cannot reason about it,” again 
the clergyman kindly interposed. 

“TJ don’t know what is to be done. I would give fifty pounds myself 
to have that mystery about Bates’s cow cleared up,” pursued Mr. Colton, 
every word making the widow to start with fresh terror, and to glance 
appealingly at stolid Joseph. “ How the disease came to the Firs we 
know; it was the two stirks they bought at market, no doubt, but there 
has been no contact here.” 

“No, though they say it may be brought so very easily,’ 
the rector. 


’ remarked 
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“ Where’s the dog? If he has been near the cattle, you must keep 
him up as well as them,” suddenly said the squire, looking towards the 
empty kennel, by the side of which lay a loose chain and an unclasped 
collar. 

“ He’s killed, sir; I killed him yisterday mornin’,” said Joseph slowly. 

“ That was a very wise thought of you; very prudent, indeed. Who 
suggested that ?” inquired the complaisant clergyman. 

No answer was given, but Mrs. Leatham, Mark, and Joseph stared 
into one another’s faces. 

“Eh? Don’t you hear?” reiterated Mr. Colton. 

“Tt was granny, sir,” said Joseph. 

“ Then why couldn’t you say so?” 

“She isn’t very well, sir,” stammered Mrs. Leatham, as if thinking 
that some reason must be given. 

“Isn’t she,—isn’t granny well? I must speak with her. This has 
put her about, I daresay,” and the good rector, reminded that it was his 
duty to visit sick people as well as sick cattle, strode away towards the 
house. Poor Mrs. Leatham staggered, as if ready to fall to the ground. 
She had sufficient reason for this agitation, and for wishing her most 
unlucky words unsaid. The old woman’s wits, as we have hinted, were 
quite upset by the escape of Astbury’s stock and the seizure of their 
own, and she now kept up a muttered rambling about the night-journey 
of herself and Matty to and from the Firs farm. 

“Oh, Mark, go to granny!” the widow said, pressing her hands 
together and looking towards the house piteously. 

“Not one of these will get better,” said Mr. Colton, after a puzzled 
look at her, and going a little nearer to the suffering cattle, though still 
keeping to windward of them. “How many more have you? for of 
course you have kept the rest by themselves.” 

“Is Matty there?” Mrs. Leatham was just then saying, putting out 
her hand towards Joseph, who was making a clucking noise with his 
tongue, both of them intently watching Mark hurry into the house. 

“T asked how many more cows you had?” irately demanded Squire 
Colton. ; 

“ Only three not ill,” Mrs. Leatham now answered, with a half curtsey, 
but still gazing with fearful face towards the dwelling. “ Oh, the Lord 
help us! I knew, I knew!” she added, as a sharp childish scream iwas 
heard from within, and before she had taken half-a-dozen steps forward, 
the clergyman appeared in the doorway, with a face as pale as her own, 
holding the weeping little Matty by one hand, and beckoning to them 
with the other. . 

A few minutes later they were grouped in the kitchen about the big 
chair in which granny lay, quite helpless of limb, but rolling her head 
from side to side swiftly, the bright black eyes lighting up the otherwise 
ghastly features. It afterwards came out that when the rector first sud- 
denly entered the house, going straight to her, the old woman, who knew 
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that both he and the squire had come, at once recognized him, and under 
the sharp shock took the mistaken fancy that those in the yard had 
divulged what she had done; so she began fiercely to insist that it was 
right in her to try and punish the Astburys. The amazed clergyman 
turned to Matty, who was cowering on the hearth, and her affrighted 
scream it was that startled those outside. 

“I know yo’ ’re the parson,” said granny, hoarsely, “ an’ I wish I had 
gone more to church when I had th’ strength, an’ had ner turned th’ 
cheese on Sundays, though it would ha’ made agen it often. Bur I hanner 
done wrong now; no, no, I wunner sey it, if yo’ are th’ parson. They 
should ner ha’ made light 0’ Mark.” 

“ You hear what she says?” said the rector, turning to the astounded 
squire. “I should have thought she was rambling in her mind, but the 
little girl here says she fetched out the cow, not her grandmother.” 

“Dunner believe it! It inner Matty,” said Joseph, speaking again 
through the window from the outside. “If she’d anythink to do wi’ it, 
granny bewitched hur. Be ashamed o’ yoursel’, granny, lettin’ the child 
he found fault wi’ for it!” he angrily added. 

“ Was it that foo’ tow’d ’em?” feebly asked the dame, twitching with 
passion at the sound of Joseph’s voice. 

“Tt was yourself who told me. I had not heard of it from any one,” 
said the rector. “But can it be true that you, sinful woman, removed 
the cow from Bates’s, and drove it to Astbury’s, merely as a means of 
revenge for some slight put on your grandson?” 

“Hadn't nobody tow’d ’em?” demanded granny, straightening herself, 
and speaking quite strongly. 

“ Nobody but yourself has breathed of it, which shows how Providence 
has decreed that sinful secrets shall out,” was the rector’s solemn answer. 

“Oh, it a’ goes wrong!” gasped the old woman, with a bewildered 
stare of the black eyes, and sank back with a gurgle in her throat, all 
present thinking she was dying. But life clung tenaciously to the old 
weather-seasoned frame, and in a minute or two she rallied somewhat; 
still she had either lost the power of speech, or else now she would not 
use it: not a word further did she utter. 

Matty, however, was closely questioned, and Mark and Joseph and 
the widow told each what they knew. In this way, the facts were 
brought out, and both rector and squire were forced to give them credit, 
strange as such a story seemed, with the paralyzed old woman and the 
alarmed and weeping child before them as the chief actors in it. In vain 
Mrs. Leatham appealed to Mr. Colton, that, since they were the only 
sufferers, the circumstances, for the credit of their humble nate, should 
not be published. The sense of responsibility was strong upon the 
squire, and he answered that the matter must be left in the hands of 
his fellow magistrates. Even the rector was silent in face of that con- 
sideration, and could only, before his departure, covertly whisper to the 
widow, that granny was too old and Matty too young to be punished for 
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what they had done. At length, the visitors left, the squire announcing, 
after another survey of the sick cattle in the yard, that he should have 
them slaughtered at once, adding that, if the others sickened, they, too, 
were to be killed without delay! Mother and son looked wildly at each 
other,—the ruin they had so often talked about now stared them in the 
face. Granny, also, was aware of it, if moanings betokened anything, 
though her shrunken lips were closed, and her black eyes were kept 
covered with the closed lids. Matty never moved from her crouching 
position on the hearth, watching the movements of others with large 
terrified eyes, and letting the kitten, which had crept out from its hiding, 
gambol about her unheeded. Joseph stood stock-still in the yard, gazing 
dumfoundered at the doomed cattle. 

A few words will suffice for the rest. Within a week only one cow 
was left out of the whole seven, and the disease broke out at several other 
places in the neighbourhood. The localities were all somewhat distant, and 
it could hardly be positively alleged that they had derived it from 
Leatham’s stock ; still, on the news of granny’s attempted revenge leaking 
out (which it did, though the magistrates took no action), public feeling 
rose so high, that the family must have left the district, even if their 
ruin had been less complete. Another tenant was found for the farm, 
and granny, who still lingered, though her mind had wholly gone, was 
removed into an almshouse at an adjoining village. Mark, who had 
forfeited every remaining chance he had of wedding Ellen Astbury, took 
service in another part of the country. When granny dies, he, his 
mother, and Matty will emigrate to America, where some of their friends 
are settled. Joseph is serving-man at the old farm under the new master, 
and talks most bitterly of granny. 
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“fer beauty might outface the jealous hours, 
Turneshame to love and pain to a tender sleep, 
And the strong nerve of hate to sloth and tears ; 
Make spring rebellious in the sides of frost, 
Thrust out lank winter with hot August growths, 
Compel swect blood into the husks of death, 
And from strange beasts enforce harsh courtesy.” 
T. Hayman, Fall of Antony, 1655. 


I. 
Her mouth is fragrant as a vine, 
A vine with birds in all its boughs; 
Serpent and scarab for a sign 
Between the beauty of her brows 
And the amorous deep lids divine. 


II. 
Iler great curled hair makes luminous 
Her cheeks, her lifted throat and chin, 
Shall she not have the hearts of us 
To shatter, and the loves therein 
To shed between her fingers thus? 
Ill. 
Small ruined broken strays of light, 
Pearl after pearl she shreds them through 
Her long sweet sleepy fingers, white 
As any pearl’s heart veined with blue, 
And soft as dew on a soft night. 


IV. 
As if the very eyes of love 
Shone through her shutting lids, and stole 
The slow looks of a snake or dove; 
As if her lips absorbed the whole 
Of love, her soul the soul thereof. 


Vv. 
Lest, all the lordly pearls that were 
Wrung from the sea’s heart, from the green 
Coasts of the Indian gult-river ; 
Lost, all the loves of the world—so keen 
Towards this queen for love of her. 
VI. 
You see against her throat the small 
Sharp glittering shadows of them shake ; 
And through her hair the imperial 
Curled likeness of the river snake, 
Whose bite shall make an end of all. 
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vil. 
Through the scales sheathing him like wings, 
Through hieroglyphs of gold and gem, 
The strong sense of her beauty stings, 
Like a keen pulse of love in them, 
A running flame through all his rings. 


VIII. 

Under those low large lids of hers 
She hath the histories of all time; 

The fruit of foliage-stricken years ; 

The old seasons with their heavy chime 
That leaves its rhyme in the world’s ears. 
IX. 

She sees the heart of death made bare, 
The ravelled riddle of the skies, 
The faces faded that were fair, 
The mouths made speechless that were wise, 
The hollow eyes and dusty hair; 
. 
The shape and shadow of mystic things, 
Things that fate fashions or forbids ; 
The staff of time-forgotten kings 
Whose name falls off the Pyramids, 
Their coffin-lids and grave-clothings ; 
xI. 
Dank dregs, the scum of pool or clod, 
God-spawn of lizard-footed clans, 
And those dog-headed hulks that trod 
Swart necks of the old Egyptians, 
Raw draughts of man’s beginning God; 
XII. 
The poised hawk, quivering ere he smote, 
With plume-like gems on breast and back ; 
The asps and water-worms afloat 
Between the rush-flowers moist and slack; 
The cat’s warm black bright rising throat. 
XIII. 
The purple days of drouth expand 
Like a scroll opened out again; 
The molten heaven drier than sand, 
The hot red heaven without rain, 
Sheds iron pain on the empty land. 
XIV. 
All Egypt aches in the sun’s sight ; 
The lips of men are harsh for drouth, 
The fierce air leaves their cheeks burnt white, 
Charred by the bitter blowing south, 
Whose dusty mouth is sharp to bite. 
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XV. 
All this she dreams of, and her eyes 
Are wrought after the sense hereof. 
There is no heart in her for sighs ; 
The face of her is more than love— 
A name above the Ptolemies. 
XVI. 
Her great grave beauty covers her 
As that sleek spoil beneath her feet 
Clothed once the anointed soothsayer ; 
The hallowing is gone forth from it 
Now, made unmeet for priests to wear. 
XVII. 
She treads on gods and god-like things, 
On fate and fear and life and death, 
On hate that cleaves and love that clings, 
All that is brought forth of man’s breath 
And perisheth with what it brings. 
XVIII. 
She holds her future close, her lips 
Hold fast the face of things to be; 
Actium, and sound of war that dips 
Down the blown valieys of the sea, 
Far sails that flee, and storms of ships ; 
XIX. 
The laughing red sweet mouth of wine 
At ending of life’s festival ; 
That spice of cerecloths, and the fine 
White bitter dust funereal 
Sprinkled on all things for a sign ; 
XX. 
His face, who was and was not he, 
In whom, alive, her life abode; 
The end, when she gained heart to see 
Those ways of death wherein she trod, 


Goddess by god, with Antony. 
ALGERNON SWINBURNE. 
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Prorie’s notions of beauty differ. Tamerlane’s wife, who had no nose, 
was thought a belle by her contemporaries. A patrician of Venice had a 
scurvy little proboscis, and that was held of itself a sufficient disqualifi- 
cation for the doge’s cap and ring. Cicero admired the squinting eye, 
such as Greek sculptors often gave to Venus, and Minerva was sometimes 
figured with a complexion as dusky as any gipsy wife on Epsom downs. 
Some of the Greeks held blue eyes to be hideous, and Dioscorides tells us 
they had an art—the same practised, perhaps, centuries afterwards at 
Donnybrook fair—of making them black. Hunchbacks have had their 
admirers, who contend that the dorsal curvature is the true line of beauty, 
and that the hump, so far from being a deformity, “as dull fools suppose,” 
is in itself a graceful ornament, seeing that, in its outline, it approximates 
the figure so many illustrious objects in nature assume, to wit, the sun, 
the terrestrial globe, the span above us of aérial blue, the head of man, 
seat of his intellect and organ of his will. 

Still, however much men may differ in their conceptions of the 
beautiful, certain it is that whatever they esteem beautiful invariably 
engages their affections and provokes their desires. They invariably 
recognize its claims to consideration, and, by the very constitution of their 
minds, are prone to associate its presence with everything that is good, 
pure, and virtuous. Suetonius tells us that, at all periods of his life and 
health, Augustus was beautiful, and owed to his good looks his uniform 
good fortune. We know that he took unusual care to preserve his 
personal appearance ; for, to guard himself against the deteriorating 
influences of atmospheric changes, he would clothe himself with such a 
vast variety of garments, as that it was popularly said he carried the 
wardrobe of a family upon his single back. Alexander Severus was so 
anxious to delay the approach of decrepitude, with its attendant crowsfeet 
and wrinkles, and retain, as long as might be, the bloom and beauty of 
youthfulness and vigour, that, although free from all gluttonous pro- 
pensities whatever, he would devour a whole hare daily ; for the con- 
sumption of hare’s flesh was, in his days, accounted a sovereign antidote 
for the withering effects of time, and an efficient prophylactic against the 
damaging consequences of old age. The warlike emperor was well aware 
how much his outward man contributed to his influence, and acted a wise 
part accordingly, in seeking to preserve in its freshness what Shakspeare 
irreverently enough calls the “muddy vesture of decay.” These are 
antique examples; some may be cited belonging to more recent times in 
which the possession of beauty is esteemed a kind of merit. 
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Without referring to the well-known anecdote of Baptista Porta 
having dedicated one of his first works to the Cardinal d’Este, merely, as 
he says, because the cardinal was a good-looking fellow, we find a Parlia- 
ment of Edward IV. thinking it neither unbecoming their dignity nor 
that of the king, in an address of both houses to the throne, to advert to 
the “‘beauté of person that it have pleased Almighty God to bless you 
(with),” and we also find the grave Lord Burghley, himself comely even 
in old age, if he be limned aright in the canvas which has descended to 
us, in writing to his son Robert Cecil, then Secretary of State, respecting 
some new judges about to be made, observing, “ As for choice of Baron 
(of the Exchequer), I think Serjeant Heale able both for learning, wealth, 
and strength of body to continue, being also a personable man, which I wish 
to be regarded in choice of such officers of publick service.’ And the queen, 
his mistress, was of exactly the same mind, as Sir Robert Naunton, a 
contemporary writer, remarks. ‘ The queen,” he says, “in this had much 
of her father ; for, ¢xcepting some few of her kindred, and some few that had 
handsome wits in crooked bodies, she always took personage in the way 
of her election, for the people hath it to this day in proverb, ‘ King Harry 


loved a man.’” 


Like her father, Elizabeth was careful to admit into her household 
none but those, says Osborne, of “stature and birth,” and positively 
refused the services of a gentleman, in these respects well qualified to 
attend her, only because one of his jaws was deficient of a tooth! Her 
successor, James J., as Lord Thomas Howard once wrote from the court 
to Sir John Harington, “ dwelt on good looks and handsome accoutre- 
ments. Eighteen servants,” he adds, “ were lately discharged, and many 
more will be discarded who are not to his liking in these matters.” The 
celebrated Lord Derby, too (the one who was beheaded at Bolton), in his 
“ Advice to his Son,” is careful to remark, “It is very handsome to have 
comely men to serve you.” Of slender build himself, James disliked cor- 
pulency in others. He wou!d say of a stout and burly divine that “ fat men 
were apt to make lean sermons,” whilst he would certainly have promoted 
Dr. Bennet to the episcopal bench, had he not already attained that honour, 
on account merely of his agreeable exterior, remarking of the doctor that 
if he, the king, “ were to choose a bishop by his aspect, he would certainly 
choose him of all men he had seen for a grave, reverent, and pleasing coun- 
tenance.” There is a story told of the emperor Henry IV. of Germany, 
going once into a church where a remarkably ugly-looking priest 
officiated ; so ugly was he that the emperor wondered within himself 
whether God could possibly accept services rendered by so ill-favoured 
a ministrant. The imperial meditations were, however, interrupted by 
the priest’s boy mumbling, almost unintelligibly, the versicle in the 100th 
Psalm, “ Ipse nos fecerit, et non ipsi nos (It is He that hath made us, not 
we ourselves)”—whereupon the priest reproved the acolyte for his indistinct 
and defective enunciation, and repeated himself in a clear and sonorous 
yoice the Psalmist’s words, which the emperor took as a real if 
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undesigned rebuke to his own uncharitable thoughts; so when the 
service was ended, he made himself known to the priest, on whom some 
time afterwards he conferred the honours of the mitre and crosier. Still, 
however unprepossessing the aspect of this priest may have been, the 
Church of Rome, as is well known—following therein the spirit of the 
Mosaic law, (Leviticus, xxi. 17)—invariably refuses her orders to such as 
are physically deformed or exhibit any outward hideousness. 

Indeed, throughout the middle ages it was a prevalent belief that the 
ugliness of the wicked—and the wicked were ever ugly—was in precise 
proportion to their wickedness, and so the Spirit of Evil himself was ever 
pictured as abominably hideous and revoltingly frightful; very unlike the 
“not less than archangel ruined,” as his outward presentment is portrayed 
by Milton. “As ugly as sin, diabolically hideous,” are phrases to be 
found in other languages besides our own. In the same way virtue and 
goodness, the attributes of the saint, the characteristics of the angel, are 
habitually linked, both in idea and expression, with either majestic charms 
or enchanting loveliness. ‘As beautiful as an angel, seraphic beauty,” 
are modes of expression familiar to our lips; and furthermore, it is 
usual enough, when the desire is to convey approbation of a certain line 
of conduct, to say such conduct was ‘decidedly handsome.” Hereby we 
discover the connection which unconsciously, perhaps, subsists in our 
minds between things which are true, honest, and just, and things which 
are lovely. 

The Thracians, we read, were accustomed to shed tears on the birth 
of a child, and, if we are to credit M. Bouchet, a learned etymologist, the 
child itself exhibits no less regret on its appearance in a world of which 
yet it knows nothing. Indeed, according to M. Bonnet, its first articulate 
expression is a reproach on our first parents, but for whom its birth would 
have been impossiwle; the boys, as he says, crying A, A, indicative of 
their indignation against Adam, and the girls whining £, FE, their feeble 
invective against Eve. The tears of the Thracians are, in our opinion, 
susceptible of easy explanation, bearing in mind the innate repugnance of 
mankind to ugliness. The Thracian wept with apprehension that the 
red-faced, flabby, dabby babby might possibly in its growth exhibit itself 
as unattractive and uninviting as it was at its beginning; and the squalls 
of the newly-arrived innocents may be referred to their consciousness that 
they were making their debfit into life with an exterior decidedly unbe- 
coming, if not actually repulsive. Madame de Bourignon is said to have 
been so hideous when born, that the notion was seriously entertained of 
smothering her, and thus spare her a life of contempt, of scornful pity, 
and crushing humiliation. 

Of course, people who set up for philosophers, especially those to 
whom Nature has acted the part rather of the stepmother than the 
nursing mother, affect to underrate the importance of a shapely figure 
and agreeable visage, and have many a well-worn proverb, such as 
“ Beauty is but skin deep,” “ Handsome is that handsome does,” and the 
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like, to vindicate their opinions, or console them in their misfortune. 
Mr. Hay, however, a wealthy Sussex gentleman of the last century, who 
wooed the muses without much success, and had a seat in Parliament to 
boot, was as misshapen a dwarf as any that of old made sport in royal or 
baronial halls, In his Essay on Deformity, he frankly admits, whilst he 
ingeniously palliates, the disadvantages which belong to an uncomely 
exterior, ‘Bodily deformity,” he says, “is very rare, and therefore a 
person so distinguished has ill-luck in a lottery where there are a thou- 
sand prizes to one blank. Among the 558 gentlemen in the House of 
Commons, I am the only one that is so. Thanks to my worthy con- 
stituents, who never objected to my person, and I hope never to give them 
cause to object to my behaviour. ‘They are not like a venal borough, of 
which there goes a story that although they never took exceptions to 
any man’s character, they once rejected the best bidder because he was a 
negro.” ‘The sarcasm here is unmerited, inasmuch as the negro owed his 
rejection to the opinion, well-founded or not, that nigritude was only a 
synonyme for intense ugliness; and the venal borough, although in its 
immorality it bent a good deal too much to the virtus-post-nummos doctrine, 
and was less solicitous about a candidate's principles than the state of his 
purse, still was not so deeply plunged in iniquity as to believe querenda 
pecunia primum, for they scorned the bribe when it was tendered them by 
uncouth hands. True that Fuller had before this affirmed that the black 
man was God’s image, only cut in ebony instead of ivory; but the 
constituency Mr. Hay would stigmatize with illiberality, thought the 
negro an ugly-looking fellow, and so, in spite of his “ yellow persuaders,” 
declined to have aught to do with him. 

When Job Ben Solomon, an African chief, was in England, he visited 
Dr. Watts, who, with more curiosity than politeness, inquired how it 
chanced he and his countrymen were black, when, in common with 
Europeans, they were descended fron Adam, a white man? The retort 
was immediate and incisive,—“ Adam white! How know you Adam 
white ? we tink Adam black ; how came you white?” Now, there are 
writers on esthetics who, in defiance of popular prejudice, maintain that 
black is the normal hue of men’s complexion, and that the “pale faces” of 
Europe must have passed through some process of degeneration before 
they acquired the pallor they now exhibit. Ethnologists teach that in the 
course of time, and when exposed to certain climati¢ influences, the dusky 
races of mankind generally become fairer, whilst of the reverse no instance 
is known. ‘There is a strong presumption, then, that our first parents had 
more of the sable than the brunette in their complexions, and, for aught 
we know, might have rivalled Sambo himself jn the depth of his ebon hue. 
To no imputation of a lack of beauty can the negro, on account of his 
colour, be fairly held obnoxious, while it becomes doubtful whether we of 
the white families of humanity have not ourselves degenerated from the 
original condition of the species as it existed “‘when Adam delved and Eve 
span.” It is doubtful, then, whether, with all his good intentions, Dr. 
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Beddoe was not attempting to do his blackamoor servant an actual dis- 
service in endeavouring to bleach his dingy “ pickers and stealers” by 
steeping them in a strong solution of muriatic acid oxygenized. 

The glory of man, says an authority not to be disputed, is in his 
strength, and we may safely affirm that the glory of woman is in her 
beauty ; and just as 2 man, when natural strength is denied to him in the 
fulness he desires, resorts to artificial means for supplying the defect, so 
does woman endeavour to redress the injustice and counteract the 
parsimony of Nature by a recourse to the ingenuities of art — the 
innocent deceptions of the toilette-table and the wardrobe. Of course 
there are some who, on one ground or another, will object to this 
practical mendacity, not the less real because it. finds no expression 
in words; but such cynicism may be dismissed with contempt. It 
arises, in nine times out of ten, from that base and wretched jealousy 
of woman’s influence which too often haunts the masculine heart, 
and whose bitterness can only be exceeded by its impotence. Could 
there be anything more contemptible than the bill of indictment which 
Euripides preferred against Jove for having sent woman into the world 
only to reduce man to bondage with her charms; as though the poor 
henpecked deity was not himself as much a slave to beauty as any terres- 
trial mortal, and did not pass his miserable days under the thumb of all 
the pretty goddesses in Olympus? Milton did not hold it unbecoming 
the dignity of manhood to pen the puling lines— 


But yet I see the tenor of man’s woe 
Holds on the same from woman to begin ; 


and Aristophanes—that scoffer at excellence, that contemner of virtue— 
whilst in his Lysistratus he affirms that there is no living with woman, 
palpably because of her caprice, adds, with unwonted candour, that there 
is no living without her—plainly because of her charms. A _ like 
sentiment, if we may credit Aulus Gellius, was given expression to in a 
speech of the censor, Metellus Numidicus, one of the duties of whose 
office required him to persuade the citizens to marry for the benefit of 
the commonwealth. Yet do we find him endorsing the vulgar scandals to 
which woman had been long exposed at the hands of those who had been 
struggling against a yoke from which they could not release themselves. 
“Tf, Romans,” quoth the mordant orator, “we could do without a wife, 
we should all be free from that source of vexation ; but as Nature has so 
ordered it that we cannot live without them happily, or without them at 
all, we had”—for that is his real meaning—“ best take our physic like 
sensible men.” 

Men of these convictions are, of course, averse to everything that 
tends to enhance the power under whose oppression they groan; and 
perhaps Mrs. Dorothy Tearsheet never displayed more palpably the 
depth of her affection for her corpulent lover, when on parting she 
exclaimed, “ Prove that I ever dress myself handsome till thy return!” 
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The looking-glass, one of the choicest pieces of artillery in woman's 
arsenal, was loudly denounced by Clemens Alexandrinus. The old father 
—if we may with propriety ascribe that title to a celibate—asserts that 
every woman who looks in the glass, violates a divine commandment, for 
she makes an image of herself for idolatrous purposes. But the Egyptian 
mistakes the matter widely if he supposes it is the woman that is the 
idolator. Take it at the very worst, woman commits no idolatry herself : 
she does not worship her own reflected loveliness—she only gives oppor- 
tunity for others to do so; she is but the occasion of idolatry to others, 
but does not herself share in the sin. One of Lalage’s tresses wandered 
astray, and Lalage, luckless damsel, knew nought of her misfortune until 
she had consulted her glass, and ascertained a recalcitrant pin falling from 
its rightful place had disturbed the position of the ringlet. So although, 
by the way, Martial might just as well have kept the matter to himself, 
Lalage, in a moment of not unnatural vexation, cast her polished mirror 
on the floor, which shivered into a thousand fragments. The act was 
foolish enough, but Lalage well knew what important weapons a wornan’s 
hair supplies her in her career of conquest ; how much it contributes to 
those good looks which compensate her in the lack of physical vigour on 
which man founds his title to dominion. Indeed, there was a time when 
feminine tresses were supposed to possess certain strange magical qualities: 
pluck (if you dare) some hairs from the head of a pretty woman when 
her coiffure is in process of arrangement, and consign them at once to the 
fire, and from out the flame will crawl noxious, noisome adders, ready no 
doubt to avenge on you “ the rape of the lock.” 

There was no portion of their toilette on which Roman ladies bestowed 
more pains than the disposition of their hair. Grey hair was with,them, 
as with others, an abomination, and a sort of soap, called pile mattiaca, 
was imported from Germany by way of remedy for this disfigurement 
whenever it occurred. False hair of a light hue was also imported, from 
the same country, for such as nature had dealt stingily by in the matter 
of “capillary attraction ; but, as is the case with the belles of modern 
Italy, la chevelure rouge, or what, in allusion to the old tradition respecting 
Judas’s hair, Rosalind calls ‘‘the dissembling colour,” was the hue the 
most in vogue.* Perhaps, however, there is some exaggeration in this, 
and that a deep shade of auburn was that to which preference was given : 
for while Martial compares beautiful hair to the colour of the golden 
field-mouse, he classes tiery-hued locks with cloven feet and blear eyes, 





* Writers who profess conversance with the subject affirm that, for men, chestnut 
or a deep shade of blonde are the most becoming, as these are ever found assc- 
ciated with intelligence, sagacity, and the possession of high moral qualities. The 
best of brothers, Castor and Pollux, the kindest of husbands, Menelaus, were ever 
depicted with hair of either hue. As far as men are concerned, Aristotle thinks the 
colour of their hair is of little consequence; any colour will do, provided the hair be 
not straight, for that is the sure indication of timidity and cowardice. Ajax had curly 
locks, and so had Cimon, and Augustus’s ringlets are well known. 
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inquiring, in the true spirit of one who detects the harmony of good looks 
and good deeds, whether such as are thus endowed can possibly be honest? 
To be without hair was of old ever esteemed a ground for reproach, and 
learned doctors tell us that the origin of the priestly tonsure was derived 
from an insult passed upon St. Peter at Antioch when they shaved his 
head “like a fool's.” 

Baptista Porta, who fills an honourable place amongst the early 
physiognomists, demonstrated that, great as is the difference which subsists 
between mankind and brute-kind, the relationship between them is nearer 
than generally is suspected, and that beauty is nigher akin to the beast 
than most people suppose. In most of our species, especially in such of 
them as in any way had rendered themselves conspicuous among their 
fellow-men, he detected certain facial characteristics which they possessed 
in common with the lower animals, tracing, for instance, a close resem- 
blance between the lineaments of the divine Plato, and the countenance of 
a setter dog. “Many human faces” (Baptista Porta thought that almost all) 
“have a striking resemblance to particular animals,” says Francis Grose in 
his Rules for Drawing Caricatures. “ Hogarth has given some instances 
of these resemblances: one in the ‘Gate of Calais,’ where two old fishwomen 
are pointing out their likeness to a flat fish ; another in the portrait of the 
‘Russian Hercules,’ where, under the figure of a bear, he has preserved 
the lineaments of his poetical antagonist’”—Charles Churchill. Le Brun, 
the painter, adopted Baptista Porta’s physiognomical doctrine, and gave it 
practical expression by preparing a series of studies of human heads with 
their corresponding types in the bestial creation, and from a comparison 
of the two he believed a general law could be deduced, whereby it would 
be possible to determine, at sight, the disposition and temperament both of 
the man and his representative among the brutes. Were either of them 
timid or audacious, savage or placable, he thought it could be ascertained 
without difficulty at a glance. He considered the token of courage to be 
the little protuberance over the nose: in proportion to its size, small or 
great, was the animal daring or fearful. All great men, and all great 
animals, he believed to be eminent in the matter of nose—the eagle and 
Julius Cesar, to wit; and a fine swelling proboscis was, in his mind, the 
invariable accompaniment of elevation of thought and grandeur of con- 
ception, and thus did both Aristotle and Baptista Porta also think of the 
straight nose blunt at its termination, ‘‘ tower-shaped,” as Sir Thomas 
Browne phrases it. Noses, we know, are of all varieties: Grose divides 
them into the angular, the aquiline or Roman, the parrot’s beak, the straight 
or Grecian, the bulbous or bottled, the turned-up or snub, and the mixed 
or broken; each of which supply the indication of its owner’s character, as, 
by some persons, the chin is supposed to do. But the better opinion is that 
the chin affords a far less reliable index to character than the nose, being 
less marked and less numerous in its varieties. Indeed, with the exception 
of the double, the nut-cracker and the eucumber chin, there is nothing 
specially remarkable in this feature of the face. Far otherwise with the 
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nose, of which Napoleon Bonaparte was accustomed to say that he generally 
found a long nose, such as that we have been mentioning, associated with 
a long head, an admission the more singular as his own nasal development 
was a striking contradiction to his rule. 

When Le Brun propounded the theory, of which he was rather the 
expositor than the author, the inquiry grew current in Parisian society, 
Who is your beast? Flatterers said there could be no doubt, especially 
having regard to the nose, judged by Le Brun’s standard, that the Prince 
de Condé had for his congener nose a beast of the very first rank, at once 
strong, fierce, gentle, placable, terrible in power, but withal full of 
amenity, courtesy, and graciousness. Mirabeau, on the other hand, with 
his amplitude of hair, his expansive and expressive countenance to which 
the small nose had lent a singular appearance, his massive jaws and shagg 
eyebrows, all suggestive of both Power and Will, what inferior (if inferior) 
animal could he recall to the mind but the lion of terrible paw and deep- 
depending mane ? 

Putting aside all fanciful speculations, there is no doubt that in every 
age the belief has been common that the inward and informing spirit of 
man has found expression outwards in the peculiarities of his corporeal 
structure, and that, in a large measure, the body images the moral and 
intellectual qualities of the immaterial essence with which it is instinct. 
Madame de Staél thinks this was the case with the ancients in an 
eminent degree, that with them “ there was a more intimate union between 
the physical and moral faculties than at present.” This will be a conso- 
lation to some of us to whom the mirror exists as a perpetual reproach. 
Had we lived in heroic times, the world which knows nothing of us but 
our outside, would have been enabled from that to detect those esoteric 
excellencies with which, alas! none are acquainted, save our familiars and 
ntimates. Good looks are, no doubt, good things, but even in looks 
which require another adjective than good, a difference is observable, as 
is well expounded by Grose. “ Ugliness,” he says, “according to our 
local idea, may bedivided into genteel and vulgar. The difference between 
these kinds of ugliness seems to be that the former is positive or redun- 
dant, the latter wanting or negative. Convex faces, prominent features, 
and large aquiline noses, though differing much from beauty, still give an 
air of dignity to their owners; whereas concave faces, flat, snub or broken 
noses always stamp a meanness and vulgarity. The one seems to have 
passed through the limits of beauty, the other never to have arrived at 
them.” 
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Breech-Xoaders, 
—— 


An impression that the English army owes the adoption of breech-loaders 
to the late German war,—that but for this remarkable campaign we 
might have continued to cherish an implicit belief in our muzzle-loading 
Enfields, until some Skalicz, or Nachod, or Sadowa of our own should 
have rudely destroyed it, is so prevalent and at the same time so inaccu- 
rate, that it is worth while to review briefly the history of the matter. 
Breech-loading small-arms have always had their advocates and 
admirers ; and it would be difficult to point to a time when the War 
Office had not before it some scheme of this sort, some contrivance, more 
or less ingenious or rude or defective, for superseding muzzle-loaders and 
for revolutionizing the existing system. Almost invariably, however, such 
schemes have been regarded unfavourably ; often from want of merit, 
though many, we may believe, have been condemned simply because 
breech-loading in the astract was for a long time regarded by the majority 
of military men as inapplicable for military purposes. The sort of con- 
servatism which prompted this feeling has not, however, been confined 
to soldiers. It must not be forgotten that, although breech-loaders are 
now very generally used for sporting purposes, they were adopted with 
great hesitation, and to this day old sportsmen are to be met with who tell 
us that a breech-loader will not shoot ‘“‘as hard” or kill as well as a 
muzzle-loader—nay, who still use and prefer the old ‘‘ram and d—n” 
which they wielded so effectively in their youth. And conservatism of 
this sort—if so the feeling may be designated—is far more justifiable 
among military men than among sportsmen. With the former the adop- 
tion of a new arm or a new system is a serious matter; it is the deliberate 
discarding of the weapon with which great battles have been won—of a 
system which has proved its efficiency under the severest and most conclu- 
sive of all tests—in favour of one which must be on its first adoption to a 
certain extent experimental. Moreover, the adoption of a new arm for 
military use is complicated by the question of expense, by technical diffi- 
culties respecting the supply of ammunition, and by other considerations 
which the sportsman can hardly perceive or appreciate. Besides, this 
particular question, which from its nature required to be approached with 
the greatest caution, was one for the careful working out of which ample 
leisure and opportunity seemed to be afforded us. With the exception of 
Prussia, and some few of the minor German States, no Continental army 
had adopted breech-loaders; and the single military breech-loader in 
Europe—the needle-gun—was open, as we shall presently see, to objections 
which would prevent its adoption where a high standard of efficiency is 
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required, and where the fulfilment of certain important conditions has 
been wisely laid down as essential to the efficiency of an arm for general 
service. It is therefore scarcely surprising that no serious or deliberate 
attempt to introduce breech-loaders for military use should have been 
made in this country until some seven years ago, when the persistent 
advocacy of the system by its admirers, the growing favour with which 
it was regarded by sportsmen, and the variety of arms, English and 
American, which were pressed upon the attention of Government, com- 
bined to recommend its adoption experimentally. 

But the true scope and drift of the question were not at this time 
properly understood. It was regarded almost exclusively as a question 
in which the cavalry soldier alone was interested; it was conceded that 
as a means of getting rid of the inconvenience of muzzle-loading on 
horseback, a breech-loader would possess great advantages for a mounted 
man; but of its other advantages, and notably of that which we now 
regard as one of its chief recommendations—its superior rapidity of 
fire—but little was said, and that little, strange as it may now appear, 
was often of an adverse character. High cavalry authorities have 
pronounced emphatically against furnishing the cavalry soldier with 
such a firearm as will tempt him to employ it in preference to his 
lance or sabre. If his training or his instincts tend in this direction, 
his value as a cavalry soldier, it is urged, must deteriorate, and he will 
lose that dash and élan which should be his chief characteristics, and 
without which a regiment of dragoons degenerates into a clumsy and 
inefficient description of infantry. Whatever modifications these views 
may undergo in the light of recent experience—in the face of the fact that 
the Prussian cavalry, while availing themselves freely and effectively of 
their needle-guns, have exhibited throughout the Bohemian campaign the 
highest cavalry qualifications, and have at least held their own against the 
world-renowned cavalry of Austria—it is certain that they have hitherto 
found many and trustworthy advocates in thifcountry ; and it is no less 
certain that, in consequence, any arguments based upon the superior 
rapidity or efficiency of breech-loaders, would have rather hampered than 
facilitated their adoption for cavalry use. But the introduction of these 
arms was effected, as we have explained, upon other grounds. They were 
regarded not as quicker weapons, or so superior in any way as to inspire 
increased confidence, but simply as handier on horseback; and four 
different sorts of -breech-loading carbines were accordingly issued experi- 
mentally to certain cavalry regiments. ‘This state of feeling, it should 
also be noticed, was shown in the arms themselves; for the experimental 
weapons were not calculated specially to exhibit that rapidity of fire 
which we now regard as a sine quad non in a breech-loader. The Green's, 
Sharp’s, Westley Richards’, and Terry’s carbines, all retained one of the 
most objectionable features of the old muzzle-loading system—a feature 
quite opposed to extreme rapidity of fire, viz. the percussion cap. In 
part, no doubt, this may be explained by the strong objection which 
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existed at this period to cartridges containing their own ignition, mainly 
on the score of danger.* But the fact is, great misconception prevailed 
at that time upon the whole subject; there was a general ignorance 
respecting the development of which the arm was susceptible, and which 
it was destined shortly to receive. 

It is unnecessary to describe the four experimental arms which we 
have mentioned above, because, whatever special excellences they may 
have exhibited in their way, none of them satisfy those conditions which 
have now been laid down as necessary for arms for general service. A 
breech-loader which requires to be capped is now, apart from all other 
considerations, as inadmissible as a muzzle-loader with a flint-lock. 

It may perhaps be worth while, however, to explain the general 
features of the Westley Richards’ breech - loading earbine, not merely 
because, of the four experimental cavalry arms, this one was undoubtedly 
the best, and was actually adopted in 1861 for more general cavalry use, 
but because it is a good typical arm of the capping class, and because, 
owing mainly to its excellence as an arm of precision, its adoption in the 
musket form for the whole army was at one time seriously entertained. 
The breech-closing arrangement consists of a plunger which hinges upon 
the back part of the barrel, and is turned over forwards when the arm is 
required to be loaded, and is shut down when the loading is completed. 
By the act of closing it the plunger is pressed forward in such a way as to 
effect a tolerably close joint ; the escape of gas, however, being materially 
assisted by a wad at the back of the cartridge, which is forced through 
the barrel, in its second capacity of a lubricator, by the next discharge. 

We now reach a much more important stage of the question. Hitherto 
it has been misunderstood, suspected, cramped within contracted limits; 
but suddenly the Dano-German war flashes on to it a new and brilliant 
light, which reveals more of the real depth of it, and teaches us how a 
breech-loader, and that an inferior one, can acquit itself in actual service. 
It behoved us now to consider the question more seriously than we had 
ever considered it before—and deliberately to make up our minds as 
to the desirability of equipping the British army with breech-loaders. 
So urgent did this necessity appear to Lord. De Grey, that without further 
delay or hesitation he appointed a committee of officers, with General 
Russell as president, and Lord Longford, Colonel Clarke Kennedy, 





* This objection was based on the disastrous consequences likely to result from 
the explosion of a single cartridge in a magazine, barrel, or pouch ; and as cartridges 
containing their own ignition were considered more liable to such explosions than 
cartridges not constructed in this way, the objection did not appear unreasonable. 
But recent experiments have demonstrated—I1st. That cartridges of the former class 
are much less liable to accidental explosion than was supposed. 2nd. That the 
explosion of one or more cartridges in a barrel is not communicated to the remainder, 
and is practically of no account. This is a very important fact, as it completely 
silences the opposition to this system of cartridge ; but the experiments, which our 
space does not permit us to detail, were so conclusive as to leave no doubt whatever 
upon the subject, 
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Colonel Parke, and Colonel Steele among its members, for the special 
consideration of the subject, and the determination of this plain issue— 
without reference to any particular system of arm. Handled in this way, 
the real merits of the question became apparent, and the result of the 
committee’s deliberations was a conviction of the necessity of adopting 
a breech-loader, a conviction which they pressed home with earnest and 
unqualified recommendations. 

But now the practical consideration remained. What breech- 
loader should we adopt?—a question which resolved itself into two 
parts, whether we should forthwith adopt a new arm, or attempt to 
utilize the 600,000 unused Enfield rifles lying in our stores. It can 
hardly be doubted that the decision which was come to, to endeavour 
to convert our store of muzzle-loading rifles into breech-loaders, as a 
preliminary to the ultimate adoption of a new arm, was a sound one. 
The saving of expense which would thereby be effected was consider- 
able ; but, more important still, a great saving of time must result 
from it, while the danger of committing ourselves hurriedly to a possibly 
inferior arm would be avoided. The investigation of the two ques- 
tions, moreover, could be conducted side by side, and if the conversion 
of the existing arms should prove impracticable, it would be easy to 
fall back at once upon the other alternative, and adopt the arm which 
experiment might by this time have established to be best suited for 
military use. In short, the two questions being perfectly distinct, admitted 
of simultaneous consideration without prejudice to either. If the Enfield 
proved convertible, so much the better ; if not, no harm would have been 
done, nor delay occasioned. If we had had an arm upon which to lay 
our hands, or if we had thought fit to adopt the needle-gun on the faith 
of Prussian experience, these arguments would not have applied with 
the same force ; but the needle-gun, we knew from previous trial, did 
not come up to the required standard of excellence, and was a clumsy, 
defective, comparatively inefficient weapon, particularly with respect to 
that condition which has been generally regarded as essential in our 
service, viz. accuracy of fire. Nor was it possible to recommend any 
other breech-loader for immediate adoption. Of none had we any expe- 
rience, save of the four which had been experimentally issued to the 
cavalry, and three of these were open to so many objections as to be 
plainly unsuited for general use. The fourth, Westley Richards’, had 
inspired more confidence ; but it was a capping arm, and although we 
had not yet come to regard capping arms as inadmissible, the tide of 
opinion was setting strongly in that direction: for it was now clearly 
perceived that one of the chief recommendations of a breech-loader was 
its rapidity of fire, and as a capping system, in addition to its other 
obvious inconveniences, entails a loss of not less than fifty per cent. in 
rapidity, confidence in such a system was severely shaken. It would 
clearly, therefore, have been unwise to recommend for definitive adoption 
the Westley Richards’ rifle; but as the weapon presented certain advan- 
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tages—as we knew it to be, as far as it went, a moderately efficient arm 
and an admirably accurate one—it was thought desirable to give it a more 
extended trial, and a number of muskets on this plan were ordered for 
experimental infantry use. 

In August, 1864, an advertisement was also issued, inviting gun- 
makers and others to submit propositions for the conversion of the Enfield 
rifle, and to supply 1,000 rounds of such ammunition as they considered 
most suitable to their arm and to the service. 

We may thus mark, in 1864, a commencement in the two branches of 
the inquiry. On the one hand, steps have been taken for obtaining, if 
practicable, an efficient system of conversion ; on the other, arrangements 
are being made for giving the one breech-loader of which a favourable 
opinion had been formed, a thoroughly practical trial. To this latter 
inquiry we shall return hereafter, confining ourselves for the present to 
tracing the progress, and recording the results, of the conversion inquiry. 

The advertisement which we have mentioned did not long remain un- 
answered. No less than fifty different systems of conversion were shortly 
submitted, the consideration of which was referred to the Ordnance 
Select Committee, and by them to a sub- or special committee of infantry 
officers, of which Lieutenant-Colonel Baynes was president, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Connolly, V.C., Coldstream Guards, and Captain McCrew, 45th 
Regiment, were members. 

The fifty different systems at once underwent a process of “ weeding,” 
those which prima facie were unsuitable being eliminated, and the inquiry 
being thus concentrated upon eight different arms. The following systeras 
were selected for trial :—Storm’s, Shephard’s (first system), Westley 
Richards’, Wilson’s, Green’s, Jeslyn’s, Snider’s, and Shephard’s (second 
system). The first five of these were capping arms, the three last were 
adapted fur cartridges containing their own ignition. Of the non-capping 
arms, one, Joslyn’s, underwent no trial, the rifles converted on this plan 
not arriving from New York in time to take part in the competition; and 
a second non-capping rifle, Shephard’s (second system), was “ scratched 
at the post,” owing to the dangerous character of the ammunition and 
to imperfections in the arm itself. His capping system also proved at the 
outset unsuitable. The competition was thus, in effect, limited to five 
arms, of which Snider’s was the only representative of the non-capping 
system. Six new proved Enfield rifles were given to each competitor, 
to be returned, converted on his system, within two monfhs, accom- 
panied by 1,000 rounds of ammunition. ‘The deliveries of the con- 
verted arms were completed by the beginning of 1865, when the series 
of experiments which had been determined on was commenced. It may 
be useful to introduce here a general description of the five different 

systems under trial. 

Storm’s or Mont Storm’s method of conversion consists in cutting 
about 23 inches off the breech end of the Enfield barrel, and substituting 
a moveable chamber for the reception of the cartridge and bullet. This 
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chamber works upon a front hinge, which permits of its being turned 
completely over, with its upper side resting upon the top of the barrel. 
In this position the charge is inserted into the chamber, which is afterwards 
closed, and secured by a bolt worked by the lock, the escape of gas being 
prevented by means of an expanding ring in the face of the chamber. 

Westley Richards’ system is the same as that of his cavalry carbine, 
already described, with the addition of a hook for withdrawing the paper 
case and wad of the cartridge after firing. 

In Wilson’s system the breech of the original arm is removed, and the 
barrel prolonged backwards for some inches in the form of a deep open 
slot, or channel. Into this slot the cartridge is inserted and pushed home, 
and the breech closed by a sliding plunger, which is secured by a trans- 
verse bolt through stock and plunger. An india-rubber washer near the 
front of the plunger assists in preventing the escape of gas. 

Green’s system differs from Wilson’s only in the method of locking 
the plunger, viz. by a small lever at the back end of the plunger, which 
permits of its being turned round a quarter of a circle, in lieu of the trans- 
verse bolt. This arrangement is not unlike that adopted in the needle- 
gun, and resembles in principle a common door-bolt. Like Wilson’s, the 
plunger has an india-rubber washer, to prevent the escape of gas. 

Snider's system merits a more accurate description ; and it may, 
perhaps, be desirable to describe the perfected arm—the arm which, 
having undergone some subsequent modifications and improvements at 
the hands of Mr. Snider and Colonel Dixon (Superintendent of the Enfield 
Factory), is now being issued to our troops. About two inches of the 
upper part of the breech end of the Enfield barrel are cut away for the 
admission of the cartridge and bullet, which are pushed forward by the 
thumb into a taper chamber, formed by slightly enlarging the back end 
of the barrel. The vacant space behind the cartridge is now closed by a 
lump of steel—the “ breech-stopper,’—which is hinged upon the right side 
of the barrel, and opens sideways. The breech-stopper forms, in fact, a 
false breech, against which the base of the cartridge rests. A piston or 
striker passes through the stopper, its blunt point being flush with the face 
of the stopper and immediately behind the centre of the cartridge, until 
a blow from the hammer upon its other end, which projects above the 
stopper like a sloping nipple,* drives it forward into the cartridge cap, 
which it indents without penetrating, and fires. ‘The empty cartridge 
case is withdrawn by a little claw, or extractor, attached to the stopper, 
and which is returned to its place by means of a spiral spring upon the 
hinge rod.t: The delay caused by the withdrawal of the empty case is 
practically inappreciable. 





* The nipple-like appearance of the piston has led in some instances to a serious 
misconception of the system, which, from a hurried inspection of the arm, has been 
Judged to be a capping system. 

t Exception having been taken to this spring on the ground of its liability to get 
out of order, it is desirable to state that it is not a necessary part of the rifle, 
although doubtless convenient, The first arms had no spring. 
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In some of the original conversions, a portion of the barrel—actual 
barrel—was literally removed as described, but it is now found more 
convenient to make the whole of the breech arrangement separately, and 
this “shoe” is screwed into the back end of the barrel, which is shortened 
and screwed for the purpose. 
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SNIDER-CONVERTED ENFIELD.—OPEN. 





SNIDER-CONVERTED ENFIELD.—CLOSED. 


The first experiments which were made, established, as might have 
been anticipated, a marked advantage in respect of rapidity of fire on the 
side of the non-capping system, represented by the Snider rifle. The 
capping breech-loaders gave generally a rapidity of only 2 to 1 as compared 
with that of the muzzle-ioaders, even when the caps were laid ready 
to hand ; the non-capping system gave 3 to 1. 

The tests for accuracy established in a marked degree the superiority 
of the Westley Richards’ rifle, and yet more markedly the inferiority of 
the Snider—the shooting with which was so bad as quite to preclude its 
adoption—apart from other serious defects in the ammunition—unless 
something could be done to improve it. 

An examination of the arms showed that the Snider system was the 
one in which the stock of the original arm was least cut away and 
weakened, that Mont Storm’s system ranked next best in this respect, and 
that in the three other systems the stocks were weakened to an extent 
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which precluded their adoption for military use where the soldier requires 
a stout pike as well as an efficient firearm. 

Looking to these broad results—that the Snider rifle was the quickest 
and the strongest of the five under competition, that its breech-loading 
arrangement was the least liable to injury from the effects of the 
explosion, and, especially, that it was the only arm on the non-capping 
system, the committee selected this system, in spite of its bad shooting 
and defective ammunition, as being the most worthy of further considera- 
tion. The tenour of their report was such, however, as to induce the 
authorities to undertake the conversion of a large number of rifles on the 
Mont Storm system. The fate of this arm is soon told. It failed sub- 
sequently under the proofs to which it was thought necessary to subject 
it, and the skin cartridges proposed for use with it proved so unsuited 
to the requirements of the service that the order was cancelled and the 
system abandoned. 

We are now free to concentrate our attention upon the Snider rifle. 
The competition was now narrowed down to this point :—If the Snider 
rifle could not be provided with ammunition suited, with regard to accu- 
racy of shooting and other important points, to the requirements of the 
service, the scheme of conversion would probably fall through ; for the 
objection to the Westley Richards’, Wilson’s, and Green’s systems, on the 
score of their weakened stocks, was so formidable as quite to preclude their 
adoption, without reference to the fact of their being capping arms; and the 
Mont Storm, as we have stated, proved unserviceable from other causes. 

At this stage the question of suitable ammunition for the Snider rifle 
was referred to Colonel Boxer, Superintendent of the Royal Laboratory, 
for investigation. This officer at once laid down certain conditions as 
necessary to justify the adoption of a cartridge for military use, among 
which the following were the most prominent :—Accuracy of shooting 
equal to that of the muzzle-loading Enfield ; perfect ease of loading and 
withdrawing of the empty case ; capability of withstanding rough usage, 
damp, and climate, without deterioration ; certainty of ignition ; and 
applicability to all service arms. Such a combination of excellences was 
not easily obtained, and the working out of the subject necessarily 
occupied some time. It was referred to Colonel Boxer early in 1865, 
and his experiments were not completed until early in 1866, when the 
task was accomplished, and the subject again handed over to the Ordnance 
Select Committee for final trial. Meanwhile, also, Colonel Dixon had 
effected some slight, though not unimportant, improvements in the work- 
manship dnd construction of the arm itself. The committee’s experiments 
were so satisfactory and so conclusive as to warrant the recommendation 
of the adoption of this arm and ammunition for general use—a recom- 
mendation which was approved by Lord Hartington in May, 1866. 

A description of the Boxer ammunition may now be suitably intro- 
duced. The cartridge is on the central-fire system, and presents no 
special novelties in this respect. ‘The case is formed of a coil of very 
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thin sheet brass, the edge of which is secured in a way to offer the least 
possible resistance to its uncoiling to the dimensions of the chamber on 
discharge, viz. by a covering of very thin paper attached to the brass by 
shellac varnish. On the top of the powder a small quantity of loose 
cotton wool is placed, to prevent the dust of the powder from escaping 
and interfering with the lubrication on the bullet. ‘This piece of wool, 
which does not amount to a grain in weight, is so small, that while it 
perfectly effects the desired object, it does not interfere with accurate 
shooting. The bullet is inserted into the front of the case, to such a 
depth as to cover the whole of the lubricated portion; and it is secured 
by indenting the case into the hinder cannelure of the bullet. The bullet 
itself is a nicely-adjusted combination of various constructions : it has a 
hollow at the base, and a clay-plug, like the Enfield rifle bullet ; a 
cylindrical hollow in the head, as in all explosive bullets, this hollow being 
filled with wood, as in the bullet patented by Mr. Whitworth. Round 
the cylindrical portion of the bullet are five grooves or “ cannelures,” as in 
the original Minié and Tamisier bullets. The diameter is less than that 
of the bore, and the grooved portion is coated with a sufficient quantity of 
beeswax to bring the diameter up to that of the barrel, viz. 577”. Its 
weight is a few grains less than that of the Enfield rifle bullet. By 
making the bullet of less diameter than the bore, instead of, as is usually 
done in breech-loading arms, larger, the fouling due to two metals coming 
into contact is entirely avoided, a layer of beeswax being interposed 
throughout the passage of the bullet along the barrel. It is necessary to 
point out that the success of this bullet is not due to any one of the 
features of construction taken singly, but to that particular combination 
which has been adopted, any deviation from which affects the general 
efficiency of the projectile. 











BoxER AMMUNITION FOR SNIDER RIFLES, BoxER BLANK CARTRIDGE FOR SNIDER RIFLES, 
a, Bullet. b, Wood plug. ec. Clay plug. d. Powder. e. Coiled brass case. 7. Anvil. 
g. Papier maché wad, h. Cap. i. Wool. 
This construction of ammunition presents the following advantages :— 
Ist, it admits of the cartridge being used in a chamber considerably 
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larger in diameter than itself, without any danger whatever of the break- 
ing of the case and consequent escape of gas ; 2nd, the cartridge may be 
crushed or disfigured to almost any extent without danger of breakage and 
escape of gas; 3rd, when so crushed or disfigured, it may still be introduced 
without difficulty into the large taper chamber; 4th, it is not liable to swell 
with damp, a defect which would interfere with loading, and it prevents 
the admission of moisture to the powder ; 5th, the withdrawal of the empty 
case is effected with perfect ease, even under adverse circumstances ; 
6th, by laequering those portions which are in contact with the powder, 
the corrosion which would otherwise take place is completely avoided, 
and the ammunition is not liable to deterioration from chemical causes. 

These facts, together with others confirming and establishing the 
efficiency of the ammunition, are not matters of theory only, but were 
established by a series of the most severe and exhaustive experiments. 
The cartridges have been bent and dented and injured in various ways 
without affecting the ease of loading or the accuracy of shooting ; they 
have been immersed in wet sawdust for a week without sustaining any 
practical injury; they have been shaken loose in the soldier’s pouch 
for a month, and came out perfectly serviceable ; they have been sub- 
jected to different atmospheric conditions, artificially created, without 
sustaining any injury; they enjoy an absolute immunity from missfires ; 
they are little liable to accidental explosion, and the explosion of one or 
more cartridges in a mass does not affect the remainder ; the rapidity of 
fire of the arm has been raised by them from about eight to fifteen shots 
per minute, and its accuracy of shooting from the point of marked 
inferiority which we have noticed, to 30 per cent. superior to that of the 
same arm in its unconverted state. Fouling is altogether got rid of by 
the use of this ammunition ; indeed, not only have some of the best 
targets been made alter several hundred rounds have been fired without 
cleaning, but the accuracy of shooting, which had been impaired by the 
intentional rusting of the barrel and breech arrangement by immersion in 
water, was actually restored and the rifle cleaned by firing a few rounds. 
This advantage, which is one of the most difficult to accomplish, is 
perhaps one of the most important presented by this ammunition. 

Simultaneously with the trials of the ammunition, those of the arm 
itself were proceeded with. These trials have been no less exhaustive 
and satisfactory. ‘The favourable opinions originally formed of the 
system—of its simplicity, safety, rapidity, and general serviceability— 
have been amply justified ; and it has proved itself equally applicable 
to all service muzzle-loading arms. The Lancaster oval-bore carbine, 
indeed, converted on this system, and supplied with the Boxer ammuni- 
tion, is improved, as regards accuracy, even to a greater extent than the 
Enfield arms. 

When these results had been conclusively established by a series of 
experiments unprecedented probably in their extent and severity, the 
conversion of the existing store of Enfield rifles was commenced; and 
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there are grounds for hoping that the close of the present financial year 
may find us with 200,000 breech-loading Snider-Enfields, and 40,000,000 
rounds of Boxer ammunition for the same. The factories at Enfield, 
which during the investigation of the question have been comparatively 
idle, are once more full of life; the Woolwich factories, likewise, are 
straining every nerve to satisfy the demands for ammunition; and the 
gun and cartridge trades are both enlisted actively in the same cause. 

It will now be obvious that the British army does not owe its breech- 
loader to the Germans or the German war, but to a gradual perception of 
its necessity which has grown up amongst us, and to the energy and anxious 
foresight of our military authorities. This much, however, the German 
war did do for us: it strengthened the willing hands at the War Office ; it 
lent a blow or two to the wedge which we were industriously driving 
home when that war broke out; it confirmed the impression which had 
existed among us for some years as to the desirability—the necessity—of 
superseding muzzle by breech-loaders ; and it supplemented by a mighty 
experiment those which we had already made, and furnished a practical 
and conclusive proof of the serviceability of a breech-loading system in 
actual warfare. So much, no doubt, we do owe to the German war; but 
to English energy and talent, and to English officers, we owe more ; for to 
them is due the complete and satisfactory working out of the details of the 
question, and the possession at the present moment of probably the best 
breech-loading system in Europe. 

The fashion of speaking hardly and unfairly, upon these subjects, of 
our authorities and executive, is so prevalent in this country, that it is 
satisfactory to be able to set before tle public a decisive proof that such 
dispraise is not always merited. We shall be doubtless told even now— 
indeed, we have been already told—that we might have done better than 
adopt this Snider system. Our reply must be, that such statements need 
proof ; that the competition was an open one ; that the field is still open 
to any system of which the merits are yet untried. The solution of the 
conversion question, we desire emphatically to repeat, in no way affects 
that of a new breech-loader, and invitations to the competition have already 
been issued. But it is desirable to point out that a converted arm is not 
necessarily inferior to a new one ; and although systems of breech-loading 
superior to that which we have for the present adopted, and of the 
efficiency of which we have so amply satisfied ourselves, may exist or may 
hereafter be contrived, their claims to consideration will be required to 
rest on sounder grounds than the fact of the Snider-Enfield being a 
‘“‘ mere ” conversion. 

We may take this opportunity, also, of correcting a misapprehension 
which undoubtedly exists to an absurd extent on the subject of “ small- 
bore” rifles, as distinguished from those of the Enfield calibre. The 
advantages of a small bore are its superior accuracy and flatness of 
trajectory at long ranges. It has no other advantages whatever, and 
does not possess that inherent magical virtue which many people are 
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inclined to ascribe to it; and, on the other hand, unless the grave 
objections to which it is open can be overcome—especially its tendency to 
foul with continued firing, and the consequent destruction of its accuracy 
and low trajectory,—it is evident that the advantages which recommend a 
small bore disappear. The extraordinary fallacy which has got into the 
columns of The Times as to a small-bore bullet being lighter than a large- 
bore bullet, and thus permitting of a greater number of rounds being 
carried by the soldier, may be exposed by pointing out that the number 
of rounds which a soldier carries is determined by the weight, not by the 
diameter of the ammunition, and that small-bore bullets are designedly 
lengthened with a view to retaining the weight or mass of lead, which is 
not only thought necessary for destructive effect, but any reduction in 
which at once brings down the small-bore shooting qualities below the 
level of the large-bore, and defeats the object with which such an arm was 
originally proposed. 

It will be well, perhaps, before we quit the subject, to enumerate 
categorically the advantages which —_— from the adoption of an efficient 
breech-loading system : 

Ist. Superior rapidity of , Dini this advantage we have had most 
remarkable proofs during the Bohemian campaign. It may perhaps best 
be estimated by recollecting that under certain circumstances of constant 
occurrence it amounts practically to the multiplication of the number of 
men engaged on the breech-loading side by the figure which expresses the 
ratio of their rapidity of fire to that of their muzzle-loading antagonists. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that the full effects of this advantage 
will not be uniformly sensible, but will vary with the nature of the ground 
and the other conditions of the contest ; but the occasions are rare when a 
regiment delivering three or four times as many shots per minute as its 
adversaries will not possess an advantage which accidents of position can 
scarcely counterbalance. Of this advantage, also, an eminent military 
writer in Blackwood'’s Magazine for August writes :—‘ Infantry can now 
direct a far more formidable fire than heretofore on approaching cavalry, 
and may thus attain a relative superiority greatly beyond that formerly 
conferred by arms of precision.” 

2nd. Increased confidence when opposed to muzzle-loaders; such con- 
fidence as results from the knowledge of the possession of a superior 
weapon,—such confidence as would animate a man armed with a revolving 
pistol who might find himself engaged in a duel @ U’outrance against one 
of the single-barrelled pistols with which duels were formerly fought. 

8rd. Facility in loading—By this we mean, not only the mechanical 
advantage which recommends the use of a breech-loader for cavalry; but 
the more important advantages, for the infantry man, of being able to load 
with perfect ease in almost every conceivable position, and to load without 
exposing himself when under cover—cramped in a rifle-pit—lying on his 
stomach among long grass or behind some sheltering undulation—while 
pressing forward at the “double ”’—while presenting his bayonet to resist 
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cavalry—or when working in close ranks, the soldier derives advantages 
from a breech-loader which by themselves constitute high recommen- 
dations. 

4th. Improved shooting: a result which will follow not only from the 
position in which the arm is loaded being one which favours the subse- 
quent delivery of a low and effective fire—a fact which was practically 
exemplified, and remarked upon by Zhe Times’ military correspondent, 
during the late war,—but from the practicability of loading a breech- 
loader without removing the eye from the object, and from the impossi- 
bility of emptying only a portion of the charge into the barrel, or of 
loading with the arm in such a position as may tend to lodge the 
charge in the grooves of the rifle, and not to deposit it cleanly at the 
bottom of the bore. It is probable, too, that the diminished exertion 
requisite for the loading of a breech-loader will tell in keeping the men 
fresh and their arms steady. 

5th. Overloading is avoided—The extent to which, in the hurry and 

excitement of action, a soldier is liable to put more than one charge into 
his rifle is perhaps not generally appreciated, but it may be exemplified by 
reference to an incident of the late American war. After one of the 
campaigns or battles, a committee was appointed to examine and report 
upon the condition of the arms picked up on the field. The larger pro- 
portion were discovered to be loaded with one charge, several, however, 
contained two charges, others three, four, and so on ; a few arms were 
reported to have contained no less than eight charges and bullets! This 
incident suggests its own comment, and certainly appears to justify the 
enumeration of the impossibility of such overloading amongst the 
advantages of a breech-loading system. 

Gth. Compactness of Ammunition—The possibility of the soldier 
finding himself with cartridges and without caps, or vice versd, is avoided ; 
and although it is urged against breech-loading cartridges, that they 
cannot be readily made upon the field, it has always appeared to us that 
the force of this objection is enormously over-estimated. Granting that 
the muzzle-loading cartridges could be made upon the field—though it 
would be extremely difficult to extemporize materials and implements for 
the purpose, and it would certainly be easier and more sensible to carry 
cartridges than to carry the materials for making them—it is quite certain 
that caps could not be so made; and the manufacture of one portion of 
the ammunition only would be absolutely useless. With breech-loading 
cartridges it is a question of all or none. No accident or carelessness 
can render a supply of ammunition useless by the omission of a vital 
portion of it; and a force must be hard pressed indeed which is driven 
to depend upon its own exertions for the supply of its cartridges. 

7th. Facilities of cleaning and inspecting the Arms.—This point is 
self-evident. The one objection, worthy of the name, urged against a breech- 
loading system, is that it entails an excessive waste and expenditure of 
ammunition which it will be difficult to meet. To this objection there are 
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two answers:—lIst, that the requisite supply has been kept up in 
Germany throughout the late war, and notably throughout a fierce 
general action of eight hours’ duration; and that no reports have reached 
us from Sadowa or elsewhere of any failure of the Prussian ammunition- 
supply system, in close imitation of which our own has been recently 
reconstructed ; 2nd, that a waste of ammunition can only occur if the 
soldier delivers his fire at such ranges that his shots do not tell. If he 
can be taught, and he must be taught, to reserve his fire for shorter 
ranges, then it matters little at what rate that fire is delivered ; for it 
can hardly be urged as an objection to the new system if it does its work 
ina shorter time than the old one. The supply of ammunition, in fact, 
is only a question of organization ; its eflicient expenditure a matter of 
instruction. If these results have proved attainable in Prussia, we surely 
need not despair of achieving them. 

In conclusion we would say a few words respecting the Prussian 
breech-loading arm, of which all Europe has lately heard so much, and 
to which we have made frequent reference. Our two sketches will 
convey a general idea of the construction of the arm, which a few words of 
explanation will suffice to complete. The barrel is closed by a sliding 
plunger or bolt, which can be pushed forward against the barrel, or with- 
drawn for the admission of the cartridge. In the former position it is 
secured by turning it, with the assistance of a small knob or lever, a 
quarter circle to the right, on the principle of a common door- 
bolt. The plunger is hollow, its front end forming, when 
the arm is shut, a sort of cap to the back end of the barrel 
—the two being coned to correspond one with the other. 
The long steel needle from which the gun derives its name, 
and by which the explosion of the charge is effected, works 
in the hollow bolt, being driven forward by means of a 
spiral spring. The spring and needle are set, and the needle, 
so to speak, cocked by means of a trigger. The action of 
the trigger likewise releases the needle, which is shot for- 
ward into a patch of detonating composition in the centre of 





the cartridge. 


The ammunition consists of an egg-shaped bullet, its poco ory 


base embedded in a papier mdché sabot. In the hinder a. Bullet. 

. . ‘ ‘ ° b. Papier maché sabot. 
part of the sabot is the fulminate ; and behind this ¢! petonating com- 
cia . 1 i : ‘ ] ° | ss 1 k d ee” t] . position. 
again, in a thin paper case which is choked over the ¢, powder. 


apex of the bullet, is the powder. J. Paper envelope. 


The needle-gun and its ammunition have been familiar to us for years, 
and the minutest details of its construction and of that of the cartridge, 
including the pretended secret respecting the nature and preparation of the 
detonating composition, are well known to us, and an estimate of the value 
of the system has long been formed. “ ‘The trials which have been made 
with it in this country,” says a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, “have 
been very unsatisfactory. For anything like long-range shooting it is 
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absolutely useless, while its shooting qualities at shorter ranges are very 
much below the standard which we have adopted. For a breech-loader 
it is a slow arm, its rapidity of fire being not quite one-half that of the 
Snider-Enfield, and little more than twice that of a handy muzzle-loader, 





ORIGINAL NFEEDLE-GUN.—CLOSED. 


The escape of gas at the breech, after the arm has been in use for any time, 
is said to be excessive—so great, in fact, that the Prussian soldiers prefer 
to deliver their fire from the hip. The needle and trigger arrangement 
require very careful cleaning; and the employment of a spiral spring as a 
material element is very objectionable. The needle itself is much 
exposed to injury, and if bent or broken.the arm is rendered (temporarily) 
useless. The ammunition is open to numerous practical objections ; 
among which its susceptibility to injury from damp and other causes is 
very prominent. In short, it is no exaggeration to say that of the 
various breech-loading rifles which have been submitted to the select 
committee, the Prussian needle-gun, even with some recent improvements, 
is one of the most defective. Its defects, indeed, were so conspicuous that 
it was thought unnecessary to carry out with it any extensive experi- 
ments. A committee of French officers, we believe, came to a precisely 
similar conclusion.” 

The force of these objections is no doubt weakened to a certain extent by 
the improvements which have been adopted in a recent pattern of the needle- 
gun, by which the original pattern of 1841 is in process of supersession. 
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inal These improvements consist mainly in a reduction of the calibre and 
ii~ . . . . . 
oa of the weight of the arm; in a general improvement in the fitting, work- 
oO . - . . . 
1 Pi: manship, and balance of the piece; and in a more efficient gas check. 
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S New PATTERN NEEDLE-GUN.—CLOSED. 

But these are details, after all, and the objections to the system un- 
= doubtedly remain. ‘These objections considered in conjunction with the 
’ . . . . 

eee experiments to which it has been thought necessary te subject our new 
dat arm and ammunition, and the conditions which the latter especially is 
wn required to fulfil, will at once establish the unsuitability of the Prussian 
ich system for our service. It might at one time, perhaps, have been urged 


ly) that the standard which we have adopted is too high, but this objection 
is effectually negatived by the success which has attended our efforts to 


- attain it. It is with regret, therefore, that we have noticed the occasional 
he advocacy in our papers of the adoption of the Prussian system. That such 
sth attempts must prove abortive, we need hardly state ; but it still remains 
ts, a ground for regret, when what is in reality a matter for congratulation 
a and confidence is represented as a subject for apprehension and mistrust. 
‘j- 
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CHAPTER VI. 
My Love IN HER ATTIRE DOTH SHOW HER WIT. 


HE morning room at Lambswold 
was a grey, melancholy, sunshiny 
room. The light shone in through 
two great open windows on the 
grey walls and ancient posses. 
sions. A glass drop chandelier, 
quaint and old-fashioned, reflected 
it in bright prisms. A shrouded 
harp stood in one corner of the 
room. ‘There was an old pink 
carpet, with a pattern of faded 
wreaths ; a tall chimney-piece, 
with marble garlands, yellowed 
by time; and fountains and grace- 
ful ornamentations. A picture was 
hanging over it—a picture of a 
Jady, all blue and green shadows 
in a clouded world of paint, with 
a sort of white turban or nightcap 
on. She had the pretty coquet- 

tish grace which belonged to the women of her time, who still seem to be 

smiling archly out of their frames at their gaping descendants. 

Through the window there was a sight of a lawn and a great spreading 
tree, where figures were busy preparing the tables, and beyond them 
again a sweet pastoral valley and misty morning hills. 

“ Ah, how pretty!” cried Catherine Butler, stepping out at once 
through the window. 

Beamish, who had been cross coming down, and who had fancied she 
talked too much to Dick’s new friend, Mr. Holland, followed her to give her 
a scolding ; but Catherine met him with a smile and a great red rose she 
had just pulled off the trellis. And so the two made it up, and stood picking 
rosebuds for one another, like a Dresden shepherd and shepherdess. 

“What time do we dine?” said Hervey. ‘I suppose this is only 
luncheon, Charles? ” 

“ Humph !” said Charles, “I don’t know what this is—earwigs most 
likely. Dick would have it out there.” 
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“ Alas! we are no longer young enough to go without our dinners, my 
dezr brother,” cried Madame de Tracy. ‘“ Do you remember. ee 

“I see the croquet-ground is in very good order,” said Georgie, who 
liad been standing absorbed before one of the windows, and who had not 
been listening to what they were saying; while Frank Holland (he was a 
well-known animal painter) walked straight up to the chimney and looked 
up at the picture. 

“ Jsn’t this a Gainsborough ?” asked the young man. 

“ This, ladies and gentlemen,” said Dick, who began to play showman, 
“is the celebrated portrait of my great-aunt, Miss Paventry, the heiress. 
She brought Lambswold into the family, and two very ugly wine-coolers, 
which shall be exhibited free of any extra charge. That”—pointing to a 
picture between the windows— is Richard Butler, the first martyr of the 
name. Ie was burned at the stake at Smithfield in Queen Mary’s reign, 


” 











surnamed the 
“What a charming picture!” said Holland, who had been all this 


time looking at the portrait of Miss Paventry, while the children stood 
round staring at him in turn. 

“ Charming !” echoed Dick, suddenly astride on his hobby-horse ; “I 
didn’t expect this from you, Holland.” 

“Ta ta ta,” said Charles Butler. ‘ What have I done with the 
cellar key? I shall only get out my second-best sherry ; it is quite good 
enough for any of you.” And the host trotted off with a candle to a 
sacred inner vault, where nobody but himself ever penetrated—not even 
Mundy, the devoted factotum upon whose head it was always found 
necessary to empty the vials before anything could be considered as 
satisfactorily arranged. 

Meanwhile Dick was careering round and round at full gallop on his 
favourite steed, although he was lounging back to all appearance on the 
sofa by Madame de Tracy. “I see no charm in a lie,” he was saying, in 
his quiet, languid way; “ and the picture is a lie from beginning to end.” 
Holland was beginning to interrupt, but Dick went on pointing as he 
spoke :—‘‘ Look at that shapeless, impudent substitute for a tree ; do you 
see the grain of the bark? Is there any attempt at drawing in those 
coarse blotches meant, I suppose, for ivy-leaves? Look at those plants in 
the foreground—do you call that a truthful rendering of fact? Where is 
the delicate tracery of Nature’s lacework ? ” 

“In the first place I don’t quite understand what you mean by a 
rendering of fact,” said Holland ; “I can’t help thinking you have cribbed 
that precious phrase out of a celebrated art-critic.” 

“The phrase isn’t English,” said Madame de Tracy, who always 
longed to rush into any discussion, whether she understood or not what it 
was all about. 

“T hate all the jargon,” said Holland, drawing himself up (a tall figure 
in an iron-grey suit, such as young men wear now-a-days, with a smart 
yellow rose in the button-hole). “ Art-critic ! art-history ! word-painting ! 
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germ-spoiling of English. Pah! I tell you, my dear fellow, whatever 
you may choose to criticise, Gainsborough looked at Nature in the right 
way. I tell you he’d got another sort of spectacles on his noble nose than 
what are worn now-a-days by your new-fangled would-be regenerators of 
art. If you want the sort of truth you are talking about, you had better 
get a microscope at once to paint with, and the stronger the instrument the 
more truthful you’ll be. I tell you,” continued Holland, more and more 
excited, “ if you and your friends are right, then Titian and Giorgione and 
Tintoret are wrong.” 

“Hang Titian!” interrupted Dick, with quiet superiority, while his 
hobby-horse gave a sudden plunge and became almost unmanageable. “He 
was utterly false and conventional—infernally clever, if you like. But 
we want truth—we want to go back to a more reverential treatment of 
Nature, and that is only to be done by patience and humble imitation.” 

The reformer Dick was still lounging among the cushions, but his grey 
eyes were twinkling as they did when he was excited. 

Miss George, who had been listening absorbed all this time, looked up 
into his face almost frightened at the speech about Titian. Mrs. Butler 
said, “ Fie, fie, you naughty boy!” with lumbering playfulness, The sun 
was shining so brightly outside that the roses looked like little flames, and 
the grass was transfigured; the children were tumbling about in it. 

Miss George should have remembered that there was youth and inex- 
perience to palliate Richard Butler’s irreverence. Youth has a right to 
be arrogant, or is at least an excuse for presumption, since it can’t have 
experience ; and, moreover, Dick’s exaggeration had its kernel of truth 

amidst a vast deal of frothy pulp. 

The Truth, as Dick would write it, was that he and his comrades were 

reformers, and like reformers they would have broken the time-honoured 
images of the old worship in their new-born zeal. It is healthier to try 
and paint a blade of grass to the utmost of your ability, than to dash ina 
bold background and fancy you are a Reynolds or a Gainsborough. But 
honest Dick will find that to imitate blades of grass and bits of fern and 
birds’-nests with bluish eggs, however well and skilfully, is not the end 
and the object of painting. And, indeed, the right treatment was already 
visible in his works, fighting against system and theories. What can they 
produce but dry pieces of mechanism? , 

The true painter is the man who paints with his soul, and so finds his 
way to the hearts of his fellow-creatures, 

“She was a most delightful person, I believe,” said Mrs. Butler, gazing 
in her turn at Miss Paventry. ‘‘ She never married.” 

“Tt is very curious,” said Holland, “but don’t you see a decided 
likeness ?”” and he looked from the picture to one of the persons present, 
and then back at the picture again. 

“You mean Miss George,” said Dick. ‘I’ve often noticed it; but she 
has got a much prettier and more becoming hat on than that affair of poor 
old Aunt Lydia’s. I like your red feather,” said he, turning to Catherine. * 
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“If I were a woman,” Dick went on, still contrary and discursive, 
“T should like to be a green woman, or a blue woman, or a red one— 
I shouldn't like to be a particoloured woman. I don’t know why ladies 
are so much afraid of wearing their own colours, and are all for semi- 
tones and mixtures. Now that feather of yours is a capital bit of colour, 
and gives one pleasure to look at.” 

“ T should think the reason that most ladies prefer quiet colours,” said 
Mrs. Butler, stiffly, “ is, that they do not generally wish to make them- 
selves conspicuous. No lady wishes to attract attention by over-fine 
clothes,” she repeated, glancing at the obnoxious feather and rustling in all 
the conscious superiority of two pale mauve daughters, and garments of 
flowing dun-colour and sickly magenta and white. 

“I do believe, my dear aunt, there are people who would like to boil 
down the Union Jack into a sort of neutral tint,” said Dick, “and mix up 
the poor old buff and blue of one’s youth into a nondescript green.” 

“Such things have certainly been tried before now,” said Holland, 
while Butler, turning to Catherine, went on—“ Don’t let them put you 
out of conceit with your flame-colour, Miss George; it is very pretty 
indeed, and very becoming.” He was vexed with his aunt for the rude, 
pointed way in which she had spoken; he saw Catherine looking shy and 
unhappy. But she soon brightened up, and as she blushed with pleasure 
to hear Dick lrked her feather, its flames seemed to mount into her cheeks. 
In the fair apparel of youth and innocence and happiness, no wonder she 
looked well and charmed them all by her artless arts. There is no dress: 
more gorgeous and dazzling than Catherine’s that day. Not Solomon in 
all his glory, not Madame Rachel and all her nostrums, not all'the hair- 
pins, and eye-washes, and affectations can equal it. I cannot attempt to 
define how rightly or wrongly Catherine was behaving in looking so pretty 
and feeling so happy in Dick Butler’s company, in having placed an idol 
upon her most secret shrine, and then fallen down and worshipped it. An 
idol somewhat languid and nonchalant, with mustachios, with a name, 
alas! by this time. Poor little worshipper! it was in secret that she 
brought her offerings, her turtle-dove’s eggs, and flowers, and crystal drops, 
and sudden lights, and flickering tapers. She was a modest and silent 
little worshipper ; she said nothing, did nothing: only to be in this 
Paradise with her idol there before her walking about in a black velvet 
suit; to be listening to his talk, and to the song of the birds, and to the 
scythe of the reapers; to witness such beautiful sights, gracious aspects, 
changing skies—it was too good almost to be true. It seemed to Catherine 
as if the.song in her heart was pouring out, she could not contain it, 
and all the air seemed full of music. She wondered if the others were 
listening to it too. But they were busy unpacking the hampers and getting 
out the sherry, nor had they all of them the ears to hear. 

Some gifts are dangerous to those who possess them: this one of 
Catherine’s means much discord in life as well as great harmony; saddest 
silence, the endless terrors and miseries of an imaginative nature; the 
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disappointment of capacities for happiness too great to be ever satisfied 
in this world. 

But in the meantime, Mrs. Butler, returning from a short excursion 
to the hampers, could hardly believe it was her silent and subdued little 
governess who was standing there chattering and laughing. Her eyes 
were dancing and her voice thrilling, for was not Dick standing by ? 

Providence made a great mistake when it put hearts into girls—hearts 

all ready to love, and to admire, and to be grateful and happy with a word, 
with a nothing. And if Providence had made a still further mistake, and 
made dependants of the same stuff as the rest, and allowed them to forget 
for one instant their real station in life, Mrs. Butler was determined to 
supply any such deficiencies, and to remind Miss George if ever she 
chanced to forget. But poor little Catherine, as I have said, defied her 
in her brief hour of happiness. She would not remember, and, indeed, 
she could not prevent her cheeks from blushing and her eyes from shining 
more brightly than any others present. Her youth, her beauty, her 
sweet abrupt girlishness asserted themselves for once, and could not 
be repressed. Nobody could put them out. Even when she was silent 
these things were speaking for her in a language no one could fail to 
understand. If it had been one of Mrs. Butler’s own daughters, she would 
have looked on with gentlest maternal sympathy at so much innocent 
happiness ; but for Miss George she had no feeling save that of uneasiness 
and disquiet. It was hard upon the poor mother to have to stand by and see 
her own well-educated, perfectly commonplace Georgie eclipsed—put out— 
distanced altogether by this stiff, startled, dark-eyed little creature, with the 
sudden bright blushes coming and going in her cheeks. Mrs. Butler could 
not help seeing that they all liked talking to her. Charles Butler, Holland 
(Mr. Holland had quite lost his heart to the pretty little governess), Dick, and 
Beamish even. But then Georgie did not look up all grateful and delighted 
if anybody noticed her, and flush up like a snow mountain at sunrise! 

Of course, Catherine would have been behaving much better if she had 
shown far more strength of character, and never thought of anything less 
desirable than Augusta’s French, or Lydia’s History, and if she had over- 
come any feelings—even before she was conscious of them—except those 
connected with her interesting profession. But Catherine had no strength 
of mind. She was led by anybody and anything that came across her way. 
She was one of those people who are better liked by men than by women. 
For it is difficult sometimes for the weary and hardly-tried amazons 
of life to feel a perfect tolerance and sympathy with other women of 
weaker mould and nature. These latter are generally shielded and carried 
along by other strength than their own; they rest all through the heat of 
the day, leaving others to fight their battles and to defend them, and then 
when the battle is over are resting still. The strongest and fiercest of 
amazons would be glad to lay down her arms at times, and rest and be 

weak and cared for; but the help comes not for her; she must bear the 
‘burden of her strength and courage, and fight on until the night. 
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Mrs. Butler was one of the amazons of the many tribes of amazons 
that still exist in the world. They are married as well as unmarried, 
This woman for years and years had worked and striven and battled for 
her husband and children; she managed them and her husband and his 
affairs; she dictated, and ruled, and commanded; she was very anxious 
at times, very weary, very dispirited, but she gave no sign, allowed no 
complaint to escape her, bore her sufferings in silence. Once, and once 
only, to her eldest daughter she had spoken a little half word, when things 
were going very wrong—when Francis’s debts were most overwhelming— 
when Robert had got into some new scrape worse than the last—when 
money was not forthcoming, and everything was looking dark. ‘ Dear 
mamma,” Catherine Butler had said, with her tender smile, and closed 
her arms round the poor harassed mother’s neck in a yoke that never 
galled. 

As the day wore on, Mrs. Butler seemed to avoid little Catherine, or 
only to speak to her in a cold indifferent voice that made the girl wonder 
what she had done amiss. Now and again she started at the rude set- 
downs to which she was little accustomed. What did it all mean? 
What crime was she guilty of? She could not bring herself to think 
otherwise than tenderly of any one belonging to the house she had 
learnt to love. She meckly pursued her persecutrix with besceching 
eyes. She might as well have tried to melt a glacier. To people who 
have taken a prejudice or a dislike, every word is misunderstood, every 
look offends; and Catherine’s wistful glances only annoyed and worried 
Mrs. Butler, who did not wish to be touched. Had some malicious Puck 
squeezed some of the juice of Oberon’s purple flower upon Catherine’s 
scarlet feather to set them all wandering and at cross purposes all through 
this midsummer’s day? In and out of the house, the garden, the woods, 
this little Helen went along with the rest, looking prettier, more pathetic, 
every minute. We all have a gift of second sight more or less developed, 
and Catherine knew something was coming now that the first burst of 
happiness was over. An old saw came into her head about a light heart 
in the morning bringing tears before night. 

The luncheon did credit to Mundy and the hampers. There were no 
earwigs, only little soft winds to stir the cloth, cross-lights, and a gentle 
check-work of grey shadow upon the dresses. Charles Butler’s second 
best wine was so good that they all laughed, and asked what his best could 
be. Sandy frisked about and feasted upon mayonnaise and pressed veal. 
Sandy had a companion, Mr. Holland’s dog Peter, a self-conscious pug, 
with many affectations and with all the weaknesses belonging to a sensitive 
nature. He was nevertheless a faithful and devoted friend, tender-hearted 
and curly-tailed. Sandy had seen less of the world, and sniffed about in 
a little rough coat without any pretensions, and was altogether of a less 
impressionable and artistic nature. He loved good sport, good bones, and 
a comfortable nap after dinner. His master was of a different calibre to 
Peter's, and dogs are certainly influenced by the people with whom they 
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live. All day long Peter walked about at Holland’s heels, quite regard- 
less of Sandy’s unmeaning attacks and invitations to race or to growl, 
Peter only shook him off, and advanced in that confidential, consequential 
manner which is peculiar to his race. 

Luncheon had come toan end. Catherine looked up, and breathed a great 
breath as she looked into the keen glimmer overhead; soft little winds, 
scented with pine-wood and rose-trees, came and blew about. Holland 
and Dick had got into a new discussion over the famous Gainsborough, 
and the children, who thought it all very stupid, had jumped up one by 
one and run away to the croquet-ground. But Catherine forgot to go. 
There she sat on the grass, with her back against the trunk of the tree, 
saying nothing, looking everything, listening, and absorbed. Catherine 
did well to rest in this green bower for a little before starting along the 
dusty high-road again. People are for ever uttering warnings, and telling 
of the dangers, and deep precipices, and roaring torrents to be passed ; but 
there are everywhere, thanks be to heaven, green bowers and shady places 
along the steepest roads. And so, too, when the tempest blows without 
and the rain is beating ; tired, and cold, and weary, you come, perhaps, 
to a little road-side inn, where lights are burning and food and rest await 
you. Thestorm has not ceased ; it is raging still, but a shelter interposes 
between you and it for a time, and you set off with new strength and new 
courage to face it. 

Mrs. Butler, as usual, recalled Catherine to herself. 

“‘ Miss George, be so good as to see what the children are doing.” And 
so poor Catherine was dismissed from her green bower. It was hard to 
have to go—to be dismissed in disgrace, as it were, with Dick standing by 
to see it. The children were close at hand, and not thinking of mischief. 

“We don’t want you, Miss George,” cried Lydia, “ we are four already; 
stand there and see me croquet Augusta.” Miss George stood where she 
was told, but she looked beyond the point which was of all-absorbing interest 
to Lydia at that instant. Her sad eyes strayed to the group under the 
tree. There was Dick lying at full length on the grass: he was smoking, 
and had hung up his red cap on a branch. Holland, in his iron grey suit, 
was leaning against the trunk; Catherine Butler and Beamish were side 
by side in the shadow. Georgie was in the sunshine, with her dress all 
beflecked with trembling lights and shades, while the elders sat at the 
table talking over bygone times. Catherine turned away: she could not 
bear the sight; it made her feel so forlorn and alone, to stand apart and 
watch all these people together. 

Catherine was afraid, too, lest some one should come up and see her 
eyes full of tears as she stood watching the balls roll and listening to the 
tap of the mallets. It was all so lovely and yet so perverse. The sweet- 
ness, the roses, the sunshine, made it hurt more, she thought, when other 
things were unkind. This day’s pleasure was like a false friend with a 

smiling face; like a beautiful sweet rose which she had picked just now, 
with a great sharp thorn set under the leaf. What had she done? Why 
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did Mrs. Butler look so cold and so displeased when she spoke? When- 
ever she was happiest something occurred to remind her and warn her that 
happiness was not for her. Catherine longed to be alone, but it was quite 
late in the afternoon before she could get away. The children were all 
called into the drawing-room by their sisters, and then the little governess 
escaped along the avenue where the rose-leaves which Beamish and 
Catherine had scattered were lying. She was sick at heart and dis- 
appointed. It was something more than mere vanity wounded which 
stung her as she realized that for some inscrutable reason it is heaven’s 
decree that people should not be alike, that some must be alone and 
some in company, some sad and some merry, that some should have the 
knowledge of good and others the knowledge of evil. She must not hope 
for roses such as Catherine’s. She must not be like Georgie, even, and 
speak out her own mind, and make her own friends, and be her own self. 
It was hard to be humiliated before Dick. It was no humiliation to be a 
governess and to earn her own living ; but to have forgotten her place, and 
to be sent down lower like the man in the parable—ah, it was hard ! 

Catherine wandered on without much caring where she went, until 
she found herself in a quaint, sunny nook, where all sorts of old-fashioned 
flowers were blowing—tiger lilies, white lilies, balsam, carnations—in a 
blaze against the lichen-grown walls. The colours were so bright, the 
place so silent, and sweet, and perfumed, that Catherine, coming into it, 
forgot her dull speculations. It had been a flower-garden which Miss 
Paventry had Jaid out once upon a time, and it had been kept unchanged 
ever since. Quaint, bright, strange, it was the almost forgotten perfume 
of other times that these flowers were exhaling. 

Catherine stayed there a long time. She could not tear herself away. 
She was standing by a tall lily, with her nose in the cup, sniffing up the 
faint sleepy fragrance, when she heard steps upon the gravel walk, and, 
turning round, she saw a bright red cap, and beside it a careless figure 
coming along with the peculiar swinging walk she knew so well. Ever 
after the scent of lilies conjured up the little scene. 

Long afterwards Dick, too, remembered the little figure turning round 
with startled eyes, and lovking as guilty as if it were a crime to be found 
smelling the lilies. Molland thought she might have been an Italian 
Madonna in her framework of flowers, such as the old painters loved 
to paint. 

“ Have you been hiding yourself away here all the afternoon?” said 
Dick. “ Ain't it a charming little corner?” 

The two young men waited for a few minutes, and seemed to take it 
for granted Catherine was coming back to the house with them. 

“ Do you dislike our cigars?” said Butler, seeing that she hesitated. 

“Oh,no! It was i 

She stopped short, blushed, and came hastily forward. What would 
Mrs. Butler say, she was thinking; and then she was afraid lest they 
should have guessed what she thought. 
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What would Mrs. Butler say? What did she say when she saw the 
three walking quietly towards the house, sauntering across the lawn, 
stopping, advancing again, and talking as they came. 

Catherine’s fate, like most people’s, was settled by chance, as it were, 
People seem themselves to give the signal to destiny. Fall axe, strike fatal 
match. Catherine dropped a rose she was holding, and Dick bent down 
and picked it up for her, and that was the signal. No one saw the axe, but 
it fell at that moment, and the poor little thing’s doom was fulfilled. 

The ladies, tired of the noise indoors, had come out upon the terrace. 
The children had been dancing—a Spanish dance, they called it—for the 
last twenty minutes ; gracefully sliding about, and waving their legs and 
arms to Georgie’s performance on the pianoforte. The jingle of the music 
reached the terrace, but it was only loud enough to give a certain zest to 
the mildness and quiet of the sunset. The long shadows were streaking 
the hills, a glow shivered, spread, and tranquilly illumined the landscape, 
as the two figures on the terrace looked out at the three others advancing 
across the lawn. 

“ Miss George forgets herself strangely,” said Mrs. Butler; ‘ to-morrow 
shall end all this; but it is really very embarrassing to be obliged to dis- 
miss her. I shall send her to Mrs. Martingale’s, from whom I hope to 
get a German this time.” 

“Poor child! ” said Madame de Tracy, compassionately ; ‘‘ she means 
no harm. I have a great mind to take her back to Ernestine. I am sure my 
daughter-in-law would be delighted with her, Ernestine is so fastidious.” 

“T really cannot advise you,” said Mrs. Butler. “ This isa warning 
to me never to engage a pretty governess again.” 

“She cannot help being pretty,” said Madame de Tracy. “I detest 
ugly people,” remarked this Good Samaritan. “I believe she would be a 
treasure to Ernestine. Those beloved children are darlings, but they 
speak English like little cats; their accent is deplorable, and yet their 
mother will not allow it. Iam sure she ought to be eternally grateful to 
me if I take back Miss George.” 

“Pray take care, my dear Matilda,” said Mrs. Butler. “ Interference 
is always so undesirable. I always try to keep to my own side of the 
way. I really could not blame Ernestine if she should. . .. .” 

Madame de Tracy could not endure opposition. ‘TI do not agree with 
you. There is nothing so valuable as judicious interference. I know 
perfectly what I am about: Ernestine will be quite enchanted.” Madame 
de Tracy was so positive that Mrs. Butler hesitated; she disliked scenes 
and explanations. Here was an easy way of getting rid of the poor little 
objection at once, without effort or trouble; she would be provided for, 
and Mrs. Butler was not without one single grain of kindness in her 
composition. Miss George had been very useful and conscientious; she 
had nursed Algy when he was ill, Mrs. Butler was angry with Catherine, 

but she did not wish her harm; she was, to a certain point, a just woman 
with her temper under control. 
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“T think it would be an excellent opportunity,” said she, “ if Ernestine 
really wishes for a governess for her children, and you are not afraid of 
the responsibility.” 

“ Oh, I will answer for that,” said Madame de Tracy, waving a welcome 
to the two young men. “ The thing is arranged. Hush-sh-sh!” 

Madame de Tracy's warnings usually came after the flash, like the 
report ofa gun. Catherine, coming along and listening a little anxiously 
for the first greetings, caught the words and the glance of significance. 
What had they been saying? what did it mean? Her quick apprehen- 
sions conjured up a hundred different solutions: reprimands in store, no 
more holidays, no more merry-making. ‘The reality occurred to her as 
an impossibility almost. To very young people changes are so impos- 
sible. They would like to come and to go, and to see all the world; but 
to return always to the nest in the same old creaking branch of the tree. 
Catherine was frightened an! uneasy. All the way home in the drag, 
through the grey and golden evening; in the railway, scudding through 
a dusky wide country, where liglits shone from the farmsteads, and 
pools still reflected the yell w in the west, she sat silent in her corner, 
with little Sarah asleep beside her. Catherine sat there half happy, 
almost satisfied, and yet very sad, and imagining coming evils. Let them 
come! They only seemed to make the day which was just over shine 
brighter and brighter by comparison. They could not take it from her ; 
she should remember it always. And Catherine said grace, as the children 
do, sitting there in her quiet corner. “Oh, I wish I was always happy,” 
thought the girl; “I do so like being happy! ... .” 

“‘ Nothing could have gone off better,” said Hervey, at the window, as 
they all got out at Victoria Station. 

“ That idiot Mundy very nearly ruined the whole thing,” said Charles. 
“ He forgot the soda-water. I had to telegraph to G iz 

“Thanks so much,” said Mrs. Butler, coming up. “ Now, children ? 
Has any one called a cab for them? The carriage has come for us,” 

“ Good-night, Miss George,” said Dick, under a lamp-post ; and every- 
body else said, ‘‘ Good-night, good-night.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
‘© A QUOI JE SONGE.” 


Meanwitte Catherine’s fate was settled, and Mrs. Butler came into 
the schoolroom next morning to announce it. A sort of feeling came 
over her, poor child, that it was her death-warrant which this gracious 
lady in black silk robes was announcing in a particularly. bland, encou- 
raging tone of voice. What had she done? against whom had she con- 
spired? of what treason was she guilty? 
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“Oh, why am I to go?” said Catherine, looking up, very pale, from 
her book, with round dark startled eyes. 

Even Mrs. Butler’s much preoccupied heart was touched by the little 
thing’s helpless, woebegone appeal. 

“ You have always been quite invaluable to me, my dear Miss George, 
and I shall miss you excessively, but it is sin.crely in your own interest that 
I am recommending this step to you,” Mrs. Butler said, not unkindly. 

“Oh, no, no,” said Catherine, feebly clutching at the table-cover. 
“ This is too far, I cannot speak French. I could not bear to be away, to 
leave my sisters, everybody !” And she suddenly burst out crying. “ Oh, I 
am so silly, so sorry,” she sobbed, “for of course I must leave, if you 
wish it.” 

“Pray, my dear Miss George,” said Mrs. Butler, still kind, yet 
provoked, “do not distress yourself unnecessarily. You are really quite 
blind, on this occasion, to your own advantage” (and this was a thing 
that was almost incomprehensible to Mrs. Butler). “ Forgive me for 
saying so, but I do think it is your duty (as it is that of every one of us) 
to make the best of circumstances, particularly when there is an increase 
of salary and an excellent opportunity for improving in French. I do 
seriously recommend you to think my sister-in-law’s proposal well over, 
and to consult your friends.” 

And the messenger of fate hastened off to her davenport, and poor 
Catherine sat crying, with the tears dripping over the page. 

No, no, no: she could not bear to go tossing about all alone in the 
world; it was too hard, too hard. What was she to do? who woulf tell 
her what she was to do? Once a wild thought came to her of asking Dick 
to help her ; he was kind —he would not let them send her away. 
Why were they driving her from their door? What had she done ?—what 
indeed? A swift terror jarred through her beyond the other sad complex 
emotions that were passing in disorder through her mind. Could they 
think, could they imagine for one minute? The little pale face began to 
burn, and the eyes to flash, and her hands seemed to grow eold with 
horror; but no, no, it was impossible. They could not read her heart; 

and if they did, what was there for them to see? They were worldly, hard 
people ; they did not know what friendship meant, how faithful it could 
be, how long it could last, how much it was ready to give, how little it 
required. And then after a time a revulsion came, and she felt as if all 
she wanted was to go—to go away and hide her head from them all. If 
it were not for Rosy and Totty, she did not care what was to come. 

She went to bed that night with a heart aching dully, and she dreamt 
sad dreams until the morning came; and then, as Mrs. Butler advised, 
Catherine thought of consulting her friends. She walked down to Ken- 
sington to Mrs. Martingale’s school, where her two chief advisers were to be 
found, and she wrote a couple of notes, which she posted on her way— 
one was to Lady Farebrother, at Tunbridge Wells, who belonged to the 
religious community there; the other was to Mrs. Buckington, who was 
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n 
. staying at Brighton for her health. It was another bright summer day ; 
le dinner was over, and the schoolgirls and governesses seemed to have agreed 
toa truce, and to have come out together for an hour’s peace and refresh- 

e, ment on the green overgrown garden at the back of the house. Jessa- 


.t mines were on the walls, and there were spreading trees, under one of 
which the French governess was reading a limp Journal des Demoiselles, 
smelling of hair-pins and pomatum from the drawer in which it was kept. 

Miss Strumpf, the German governess (she was to leave this quarter, 
I it was darkly whispered), was eating a small piece of cheese which she had 
saved from dinner, and a rotten-looking medlar she had picked up off the 
grass. Some of the girls were dancing a quadrille on the lawn; others 
, were singing and aimlessly rushing about the space enclosed by the four 
moss-grown walls, against which jessaimines, and japonicas, and Virginian 
creepers were growing. Rosy and Totty, and a few chosen friends, were in 
a group on the step of the cistern. Totty, who was a quaint and funny 
little girl of ten, with a red curly wig, and a great deal of imagination, was 
telling a story: her stories were very popular among the literary portion 
of the community; but her heroine came to an untimely end when the 
narrator heard who was upstairs. 

Catherine was waiting in the great drawing-room with the many 
windows and the photograph books, and the fancy-work mats presented 
by retiring pupils, and the wax water-lily on the piece of looking-glass, 
a tribute from an accomplished dancing-mistress. She came to meet her 
sisters, looking very pale, with dark rings round her eyes. 

“Cathy, Cathy, why do you look so funny?” said Totty, clutching 
her round the waist. 

“ Oh, Totty dear,” said Cathy, holding the children tight to her, and 
trying not to cry, and to speak cheerfully. “I look funny, because I 
am going away from Mrs. Butler’s. I don’t know what to do. I want 
you and Rosy to tell me what you think.” And then she told them her 
little history in her plaintive voice, holding the hands tight—tight in 
hers. She had dreaded so telling them, that now that it was over, she felt 
happier and almost relieved ; it was not nearly so bad as she had feared. 

“Tt is no use asking our aunts,” said Rosy ; “ they will write great long 
letters, and be no help at all.” 

As for little Totty, she was so indignant with Mrs. Butler, so delighted 
at the promise of a whole six weeks’ holiday next year to be spent alone 
with Catherine and Rosy in a cottage in the air, that she forgot the distance 
and the separation, and bore the news far more bravely than Catherine 
herself. Rosy, who was as tall as Catherine nearly, held her hand very tight, 
and did not say much. She was old for her age—a downright girl, with 
more courage than poor little Catherine, and a sort of elder sister feeling 
for her, though she was only thirteen. But some girls have the motherly 
element strongly developed in them from their veriest babyhood, when 
they nurse their dolls to sleep upon their soft little arms, and carefully put 
away the little broken toy, because it must be in pain. And Rosy was 
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one of these. She was not clever, but she seemed to understand with her 
heart what other people felt. She took Cathy’s aching head in her arms, 
and laid it on her shoulder, and kissed her again and again, as a mother 
might have done. 

“ My poor old darling,” said Rosy, “ don’t be unhappy at leaving us; 
I'll take care of Totty, and some day I'll take care of you too.” 

“‘ But where shall we go to in the holidays?” said Totty, cheering up. 
“ Let there be donkeys, please.” 

Fraulein Strumpf, who was curious by nature, happened to peep in 
at the drawing-room door, as she was passing, to see who the little girls’ 
visitor might be. She was rather scandalized to see Rosy sitting in 
a big arm-chair, with her visitor kneeling on the floor before her, and 
Totty leaning with straggling legs and drooping curls over the arm. It 
seemed like a liberty in this grey grim drawing-room to be kneeling 
down on the floor, instead of sitting upright and stiff at intervals 
upon the high-backed chair. Even the sunshine came in through the 
tall windows in subdued streaks, playing on the ancient ceiling and the 
worn-out carpet. The three heads were very close together, and they had 
settled that it was to be a farmhouse in Surrey, where they had once 
stayed before. 

* Do you remember the little wood where we picnicked?” said Rosy, 
*¢ And the farmer’s cart ?” cried Totty, quite happy by this time. Catherine 
had all the troubles of youth to bear on her poor little shoulders, but she 
had also its best consolation. Here she was with the other two children 
almost happy again at the thought of a gecart and a baby-house, and some 
live toys to play with in the fields. 

When she went away the colour had come back into her cheeks. Rosy 
and Totty were leaning over the old-fashioned tall balcony, and kissing 
their hands. She saw them for many a day after, and carried one more 
vision away with her of the quaint old square, with its green garden and 
ancient panes and doorways, of the dear, dear little faces, smiling through 
their tears, and bidding her good speed. 

She did not trust herself to say good-by to them again; and when 
Madame de Tracy went off in her cab with her maid and her tall grey 
boxes, little Catherine vanished too out of her accustomed corner in the 
schoolroom, and Fraulein Strumpf reigned in her stead. The morning’s 

_ post brought Catherine two letters, which she read in the railway carriage 
on her way to Dover. 


Mutton’s Mansion, Oriental Place, Brighton. 
My pear Catuerine,—Your letter was forwarded to me here from Park Crescent, 
which I left on Tuesday. For the last three weeks, I had been feeling far from 
well, and scarcely strong enough to bear the exertion of my daily drive round the 
Regent’s Park. My appetite also had fallen off sadly, and I hardly knew what it was 
to enjoy a meal. My good friend and able physician, Dr. Pattie, urgently recom- 
mended me to try sea air; and notwithstanding my usual reluctance to move from 
home, I resolved to follow his advice. Dr. Pattie considers that there is nothing 
equal to sea bathing for strengthening the nerves and the appetite ; and he also has 
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a high opinion of the merits of a fish diet, believing it to be exceedingly light and 
nutritive. But the difficulty here, and I believe it to be the case in all seaport towns, 
is to get a variety of fish. I have only twice ventured to bathe, and found it very 
trying ; but I must say that I am daily gaining strength, and that my appetite has 
certainly improved, although it is not yet all that I could wish. To return to your 
letter. Iam truly concerned to hear that anything should have occurred to unsettle 
your plans, and make you think of leaving your present excellent situation ; but I 
am not indeed in a fit state of health to be able to offer you any advice. Thinking 
tells so upon my nerves, that Dr. Pattie has forbidden me to make any exertion of 
the sort. Your aunt Farebrother is far better able than I am to take your affairs 
into consideration, so you had better write to her at once, and act upon what she 
says; at the same time using your own judgment in what you think best. 
Ever your affectionate Aunt, 
Soputa BucKINGTON. 


Tabor Villa, Mount Zion, Tunbridge Wells. 
My pearest Nrece,—Surrounded as I am by duties that to every humble Chris- 
tian spirit stand first and foremost in the path of life, I have but little leisure or incli- 
nation to attend to anything belonging to this world rather than to the next. Iam 
the last person to whom you should apply for counsel, except, indeed, in matters 
relating to your spiritual welfare, for I have made it a rule never to waste time or 
thought over the trifling cares of every-day life. My sister, Mrs. Buckington, is 
better versed in worldly wisdom than I am, and I should recommend you always to 
ask and follow her advice in your little dilemmas ; but you must not think that I am 
neglectful of you, or that I am not always ready to give my poor help in those subjects 
which lie within my field of work and thought. Only yesterday I had an opportunity 
of speaking long and earnestly about you with my dear friend and pastor, Mr. Bland. 
He and I both agreed that should you decide upon going to France, the one essential 
point to be considered is whether a young and feeble mind does not run a great risk 
of falling into the too-tempting snares of Popery. But then again Mr. Bland said, 
who could tell but that you might be the humble means of bringing some of those lost 
sheep to light! Surely it would be well to be provided with a few simple tracts, 
which you could distribute whenever you saw a fitting moment. Before you leave 
London, do not fail to go to the Religious Tract Society in Piccadilly, and ask for 


the Rev. Walpole Bland’s Tracts for home and foreign use. By presenting a card of 


Mr. Bland’s that I enclose you, you will get them at the reduced rate of half-a-crown 
a hundred—a small sum, indeed, for so great a treasure! I should also be glad if 
you would take with you to France a little parcel of Irish point lace, for which the 
French ladies (always so fond of dress) would, I dare say, like to raffle thirty tickets, 
12s. 6d. each, for the benefit of the Polish Protestant colporteurs. 
I shall be glad to hear that you are getting on satisfactorily, and believe me, 
My dear Catherine, 
Yours affectionately, 
P. G. FAREBROTHER. 


Catherine sighed as she folded up the two letters and put them into 
her pocket. It was not the first time she had corresponded with her step- 
mother’s sisters, but she was too sad to take things philosophically and to 
laugh, 

All the way Madame de Tracy was in high spirits ; she was delighted 
to get back to her children, to carry off Miss George, to have secured a 
pure English accent for Nanine, and Henri, and Madelaine. She sat 
surrounded by bags of which the contents seemed to fly from one to the 
other, like in some one of those conjuror’s tricks, From bag to bag 
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Madame de Tracy and Barbe, her long-suffering attendant, pursued a 
Bradshaw, a rouleau of sovereigns, a letter which had arrived that 
morning, a paper-cutter, all of which were captured and replaced in their 
various homes, only to be dispersed and hunted for again. 

“ Barbe, I have left my parasol in the cab—and my purse! We must 
telegraph. I distinctly remember laying it down on the waiting-room 
table. Ah! what a misfo———” 

“Madame, there it is in your lap,” said Barbe, calmly, “and your 
parasol is behind you.” 

“ Ah! what an escape!” sighed Madame de Tracy. “The tickets, 
and more than thirty pounds, are in this purse, and I could not possibly 
have lost them; I am utterly ruined, I have bought so many things in 
London. Miss George, I see your book wants cutting ; give it to me, I 
adore cutting open books, I envy you, you look so calm, you have none 
of these troublesome concerns to attend to—but some one must do it. 
Barbe, where is the paper-cutter ?” 

They had started late in the afternoon, and were to sleep at Calais, and 
to go on to Tracy the next day. They crossed on a still night with a 
waning moon. Many and many a sad, confused thought must have come 
to the little traveller by the light of the creaking lamp in the cabin. 
Faces, pictures, all the events of the last few weeks, were dancing about 
in the darkness, voices were sounding, the children’s faces were looking at 
her out of dark corners. The lamp swung on its hinges, the vessel 
throbbed and shook, Catherine felt as if she was, indeed, a waif upon a 
great sca tossed hither and thither by wayward winds. How oddly 
distinct the voices and images fell upon her brain; Kitty, Cathy, she 
seemed to hear her little sisters calling her through the moans of the sea, 
by all the names they liked to give her; and another voice sounded in 
her foolish little ears, and her last few words with Dick seemed to be 
repeated to her by all the rolling waves. 

She had cnly seen him once after that day at Lambswold. Catherine 
thought it was a cruel fate which prevented their meeting. It was more 
likely a sensible precaution. Doors, stairs, conventionalisms, had been 
piled in a great heap between them, and there is nothing so hard to pass 
as these simple impediments. The stairs are carpeted and easy to climb, 
the doors are on the latch, with nice china handles to open them, there is 
nothing to prevent, and yet prison bars have been burst open, burning 
deserts crossed, icy passes and steep mountains scaled and surmounted 
more easily than these simple obstacles. 

There was a train to Paris, Madame de Tracy heard on landing, and she 
determined to go on. Catherine cared not. The night seemed to her like 
a sort of summary or epilogue to the little slice of a life which had 
belonged to her hitherto. She sat watching the black ghosts of trees, and 
walls, and wayside inns, flying past the windows, the single lights here 
and there in the dark plain, and listening to the voices at the little stations, 
sounding melancholy and sudden as voices always do in the dark. 
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Her protectress peacefully dreamt through the long hours that Catherine 
watched and wondered. What would the day be like that had not yet 
dawned, the new world which awaited her? thought the girl, with her 
wide open shining eyes. Catherine George somehow expected that the 
sun would never rise, that the land would be always dark, and strange, 
and desolate to her; that she would find herself utterly alone, and 
wandering here and there in the gloom. ... . 

She forgot in how great a measure one’s future is made up of one’s 
past—how we sce and understand things by all those which have pre- 
ceded them—how it is yesterday which makes to-morrow. The future 
is never so strange as we picture it to ourselves. A hundred golden 
threads bind us to it already. It is all one’s whole past life which claims 
the future and draws it into itself. The lesson given long, long ago by the 
love which foresaw, teaches in after-years when the occasion has come. 
One thing recalls another, as one thing forebodes another, and sometimes 
the two together make a full chord of happiness, or may be, of sadness, 
so grateful and so sweet, that it seems as if it must be happiness. 

At any rate, when the next day came, Catherine found that instead of 
creeping slowly along, all grey and black, and dark and terrible, the 
future had come for her with a cheery clatter, and crack of whips, and 
blowing of horns, friendly faces looking out, a barking of dogs, some one 
to help her up.the steps, as with cheerful confusion and noise and jingle, 
they start through the bright light streets and cross the fertile plains of 
Normandy. 

They had all finished dinner at Tracy, and were sitting about in the 
great drawing-room. The muffled piano stood in the middle of the 
room ; the lamps were placed here and there ; the polished floors were only 
covered by little square carpets, sprinkled sparsely about. Two rows of 
pink-striped chairs stood in lines from the fireplace, over which the 
Tracys had erected a tall and elaborately-carved chimney-piece. The 
furniture of the castle corresponded in date to the mahogany reign of 
terror in England, but in France at that period all was harmony and 
fitness, and you need dread no four-post beds at Tracy, no fierce side- 
boards, no glowering washstands and looming wardrobes. 

The old clock over the chimney was ticking nine o’clock, the windows 
were open upon a sea of moonlight in the garden. There were glasses 
and bottles upon a side-table, where Marthe de Coétlogon, Ernestine’s 
sister, was playing dominoes with the curé, who had been asked to dinner. 
Monsieur de Tracy and Monsieur Fontaine, who had also had the honour 
of being invited, were smoking in the moonlit alleys of the garden. 

Mademoiselle de Coétlogon had a sweet placid face, over which a 
smile would break now and then, not very often. She sat there in her 
long white dress, with her soft hair tied up simply with a blue ribbon, 
and the light of the lamp falling upon her face and the old curé’s bald 
head. It seemed incongruous, somehow, that she should be playing 
dominoes, with that Madonna-like head—still and tender at once. She 
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had been vowed to the Virgin by her father from the day she was born, 
Her life had been saved by a miracle, it was said, and Marthe grew up 
strong and well, but never like other people. She had a vocation from 
her earliest youth ; never changed her mind or faltered for one minute. 
She was four-and-twenty now. In a year she would be of an age, accord- 
ing to the French law, to decide for herself. No one could influence her: 
not Jean, who could not bear the subject named before him; not her 
mother, a widow, who, wistful, half-timid, half-angry, scolded, entreated, 
cried, and implored and forbade in vain. Ernestine, her sister, was the 
only one of them who did not really object ; on the contrary, such devo- 
tion seemed to reflect a certain credit on the family. But all the same 
Madame de Tracy, at her mother’s desire, did her best to distract her 
sister from her intentions, by taking Marthe all one year into the world. 
Madame de Coétlogon, too, accompanied her daughter. Toilettes, partis, 
music, gaicties of every description, poor Marthe endured in patience; 
but all these well-meant distractions had a very different effect to that 
which the poor mother hoped and longed for. 

It seems strange to us commonplace, common-sense Protestant people, 
in these days of commonplace and common sense, living in the rough and 
ready world of iron, of progress, of matter-of-fact, to hear of passionate 
revival and romance and abstract speculation, to be told of the different 
experiences of living beings now existing together. While the still women 
go gliding along their convent passages to the sound of the prayer-bells, 
with their long veils hanging between them and the coarse, hard world of 
every day, the vulgar, careworn toilers, the charwomen and factory hands 
of life are at their unceasing toil, amid squalor and grime and oaths and 
cruel denseness ; the hard-worked mothers of sickly children are slaving, 
day after day, in common lodging-houses, feeding on hard fare, scraps and 
ends from the butchers’ shops, or refuse and broken victuals from some 
rich neighbour’s kitchen ; while others, again, warmed and fed in the 
body, weary and starving mentally, are struggling through passionate 
sorrow and privation..... 

Are work and suffering the litanies of some lives, one wonders? are 
patience and pain and humiliation, the fasts and the penances of others ? 
No veils hang between the hard, brazen faces and the world; no convent 
bars enclose them other than the starting, ill-built brick walls of their 
shabby homes and lodging-places. But who shall say that the struggles, 
the pangs, prayers, outcries of all these women, differently expressed and 
experienced though they are, do not go. up together in one common 
utterance to that place where there is pity for the sorrowful and com- 
passion for the weary ? 

Dick Butler, who had a tender heart himself, said one day, smoking 
his pipe, to some one who had cried out that she could not understand 
how the good God who made the little ones so pretty and so touching 
could bear to hear them weep for pain,—‘ People seem to think them- 
selves in some ways superior to Heaven itself when they complain of the 
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sorrow and want round about them. And yet it is not the Devil for 
certain who puts pity into their hearts.” 

It is vain to try to answer such questions, but it is difficult not to 
wonder and speculate, as every day one sees stranger and subtler contrasts 
and forms of life. There is the good mother of the family—useful, busy, 
happy, bright-eyed and light-hearted, approaching her home, of which 
the shimmer seems to cheer and warm her as she sees it gleaming from 
a distance. There is the forlorn little traveller from Jerusalem, whose 
wounds have been bound up with wine and oil, coming in her charge 
to the inn. 

On the sofa, like a little lady out of Watteau, eating bonbons, sits 
young Madame de Tracy, occasionally smiling at the good old curé’s com- 
pliments. She is a graceful young woman, with bright blue eyes, with a 
plaintive expression; and as she really has everything in the world she 
wishes for, no wonder she is dissatisfied. Her life lies before her quite 
smooth, flat, uninteresting, all sunshine, and not a bit of shade anywhere, 
except what she can make for herself by raising an occasional storm, and, 
fortunately, her temper is easily upset. 

Ernestine dressed charmingly, in white and lilac and pink; she left 
blue ribbons to Marthe. She was very graceful in all her movements, 
even when she was angry. Ter husband was a plain, goodnatured- 
looking man, with a ribbon in his button-hole, and a hooked eyeglass. 
He was very rich, and gave her everything she liked, and attended very 
patiently to all her reproaches. Ernestine liked him, and was proud of 
his abilities and indignant at his want of ambition. She was very proud 
also of her blue eyes, which she inherited from her mother; and as she 
did not bury her talents in a napkin, they were very much admired in 
the world at Paris, where she had an apartment, all full of great vases and 
cabinets, in which she spent her winters. In the spring and the summer 
she came down to her mother-in-law’s house. 

Madame Jean de Tracy was just popping a chocolate bonbon into her 
mouth when her husband and M. Fontaine came in from the garden. 

“Madame, we have just seen a carriage turn into the long avenue,” 
said M. Fontaine, hastening to tell the news; “ we surmise that it may be 
madame votre belle-mére returning.” 

“Tt is certain to be her,” cried Ernestine ; “she told us not to expect 
her ; and it is so late too.” 

“Tt is no use going to meet her, she will be here directly,” said Jean, 
walking to the door in his deliberate way. 

Almost directly there was a sound of voices, of exclamations— the 
cook, the valet-de-chambre, Sidonie, Madame Jean’s maid, appeared to 
announce the safe arrival of the travellers. “ A couple of dogs came in 
barking—even the children’s bonne came rushing down from upstairs ; 
the game of dominoes was interrupted; Jean embraced his mother very 
affectionately as she entered the room ; Fontaine hovered about, deeply 
interested-in the meeting, and hastened to relieve Madame de Tracy of 
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her parasol; parcels were wildly handed about like buckets at a confla- 
gration ; then came more embraces, explanations, and exclamations. “You 
never came to meet me. I forgot to post my letter. Casimir brought us 
up in his little carriage.” ‘ Unfortunately we have dined. There is sure 
to be something. Bon jour, Barbe, here you are returned from England!” 
“We nearly did not get home at all; old Chrétien ran his cart up against 
us. He was quite tipsy. Oh, Iam sure of it. Give us something to eat, 
for I am famished.” All this in a crescendo, which was brought to a 
climax by a sudden shriek from Madame Jean. 

“ Who is that in the window?” she cried, pointing. ‘ Look, there is 
somebody ;” and she seized her husband’s arm. 

“T am really too forgetful. Come here, my dear child,” cried Madame 
de Tracy. “ Here is my dear young friend, Miss George, Ernestine ; I 
have persuaded her to come back with me.” 

At this incantation the little apparition who had been standing clasping 
her great warm shaw], and childishly absorbed in the scene, wondering 
who each person could be, advanced blushing, with ruffled hair, and trail- 
ing her long draperies. She looked up into their faces with that confiding 
way she had. Madame Jean made her a little inclination ; Jean came up 
and goodnaturedly shook hands, @ Anglaise ; Monsieur Fontaine, parasol 
in hand, bowed profoundly. Tired as she was, hungry, preoccupied by 
her return home, an idea flashed through Madame de Tracy’s fertile mind 
at that instant, which, alas! unlike many of her ideas, she was destined 
to put into execution. 

“Monsieur Fontaine, our excellent maire,” said she, going on with 
her introductions ; “ Mademoiselle de Coétlogon, M. l’Abbé Verdier. 
Ernestine, we will give Miss George the yellow room, and some supper. 
My dear child, I am dying of hunger. I have eaten nothing but little 
tartlets all day.” 

The tartlets, the chateau, the moonlight, the ladies, the whole journey, 
seemed to come out of the Arabian Nights, Catherine thought, only the 
abbé did not belong tothem. The quiet little old man, sitting in the 
corner, caused a thrill to this stern Protestant of which le was happily 
unconscious. 

Catherine and her protectress supped in the great dining-room—a long 
and lofty room, with a fine ceiling, and many tall windows, barred and 
shuttered. The one lamp only lighted the table, where cold meat and 
cream cheese, and a melon and grapes, were spread. Jean accompanied 
them, and so did Ernestine, who flung a pretty white hood over her 
head, and sat watching them at their meal. 

“And your grandmother, how is she?” asked Madame de Tracy of 
her son. 

“She is as usual,” said Jean; “she has heard of your return, and 
Baptiste has just come down to ask for a little supper for her from your 
table. Miss George, you do not eat. You must get a good appetite 
at Tracy. I hope you are going to stay with us for some time.” 
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Again Catherine blushed up, and looked from her host to the little 
lady with the bright eyes. “ I thought—I hoped,” she stammered 

“ We have got her safe,” interrupted Madame de Tracy, flurriedly, 
carving away at a cold chicken. ‘ We are not going to part from her.” 
Poor lady, her courage was failing her somewhat. She did not like the 
looks Madame Jean was casting at her little protégée. She made haste to 
send Catherine to bed as soon as she had done her supper. Baptiste, with 
a candle, and Barbe, were both deputed to show Miss George the way up 
the broad stone stairs, with curiously-scrolled iron railings, along a great 
stone passage, dark with shadows, and with windows at intervals looking 
on the moonlit courtyard. ‘Their footsteps echoed, and their moon- 
shadows flitted along with them. Catherine looked out once, and saw a 
figure crossing the court. ‘The iron gates opened to let it out, and she 
recognized the tall dark gentleman they had called Monsieur Fontaine. 
“T imagined he was Monsieur de Tracy when I first came in,” Catherine 
thought. ‘ They were both very kind.” 

“ What is that distant noise?” she asked Barbe, as she followed her up 
more stairs and passages. 

“ That is the sound of the sea, mademoiselle,” said Barbe. “ We hear 





it very well from here when the wind blows in this direction.” 

Catherine dreamt of the sea that night, of her journey, of the abbé 
and Monsieur Fontaine, of Beamish, playing his marches and sonatas in 
Dick’s studio. She dreamt that she heard the music even, and then, 
somehow, she herself was playing, and they were all listening to her ; but 
the notes would not strike, in vain she tried, she could bring forth no 
sound; and the sea came nearer and nearer all the time, and the waves 
flowed in tune. It was a horrible dream, though when she awoke there 
was nothing much in it. 


CHAPTER VIII 
REINE. 


Tue tide which sways between the two great shores of England and of 
France sometimes beats against our chalk cliffs, which spread in long low 
lines gleaming tranquilly in the sun, while the great wave-armies roll up 
with thundering might to attack them; sometimes it rushes over the vast 
sand-plains and sand-hills, the dunes and the marshes of France, spreading 
and spreading until its fury of approach is spent, and then perhaps, as 
the sun begins to set, and the sky to clear, suddenly the water stills 
and brightens, and the fishing-boats put out to sea with the retiring tide. 
Some people living on the shores listen to the distant moan of the waters as 
they roll and roll away ;—some are so used by long custom that they scarcely 
heed the sad echoing. But others are never accustomed. One woman 
has told me that for years after she first came to live in her husband’s 
house by the sea, the consciousness of its moan never left her. She never 
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could grow used to it. It haunted her in her sleep, in her talk, in-her daily 
occupations. She thought at one time she should go mad if the sound 
did not cease ; it would die away into the distance, and then come rolling 
nearer and louder, with passionate sobs and sudden moans, and the wild 
startling discordant cries of the water-birds. She hada foolish super- 
stition that she should be happy when she ceased to hear the moan of 
the sea. 

What is this strange voice of Nature that says with one utterance so 
many unlike things? Is it that we only hear the voice of our own hearts 
in the sound of the waves, in the sad cries of birds as they fly, of animals, 
the shivering of trees, the creaking and starting of the daily familiar things 
all about their homes ? 

This echo of the sea, which to some was a complaint and a reproach, 

was to Reine Chrétien like the voice of a friend and teacher—of a religion 
almost. There are images so natural and simple that they become more 
than mere images and symbols; and to her, when she looked at the 
gleaming immensity, it was almost actually and in truth to her the great 
sea, upon the shores of which we say we are as children playing with the 
pebbles. It was her formula. Her prayers went out unconsciously 
towards the horizon, as some pray looking towards heaven, in the words 
which their fathers have used; and some pray by the pains they 
suffer; and some by the love which is in them; and some, again, 
without many words, pray in their lives and their daily work, but do not 
ofien put into actual phrases and periphrases the story of their labours and 
weariness and effort. The other children on the shore are sometimes at 
variance with these latter in their play; for while they are all heaping 
up their stores of pebbles, and stones, and shells, and building strange 
fantastic piles, and drawing intricate figures upon the sand, and busily 
digging foundations which the morning tides come and sweep away, 
suddenly they seem to grow angry, and they wrathfully pick up the 
pebbles and fling them at one another, wounding, and cutting, and 
bruising with the sharp edges. 

How long ago is it since the children at their play were striking the 
flints together to make fires to burn the impious ones who dared to point 
to the advancing tides and say, See, they come to wash away your 
boundaries. The advancing tides, thanks be to God, have in their turn 
put out those cruel fires; but sharp stones still go flying through the air, 
and handfuls of sand, and pebbles, and long straggling bunches of seaweed 
that do no great harm, perhaps, but which sting and dragegle where 
they fail. 

Reine, on her sea-shore, picked up her stones with the rest of us, and 
carefully treasured the relics which she inherited from her mother, the 
good Catholic, since whose death her life would have been a sad one if it 
had not been so full of small concerns of unintermitting work. She, too, 
like the other woman of whom I have been writing, heard the sound of the 
sea as she went about her daily occupations, but to Reine it seemed like 
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the supplement and encouragement of her lonely life. She listened to it 
as she went her rounds from the great kitchen to the outer boundaries of 
the farm, across the orchards and fields to the garden a mile off where 
her beans were growing, or sometimes sitting, resting by the blazing 
hearth, where the wood was heaped and the dried colza grass flaring. 

Reine’s religion was that in which she had been brought up from a 
child. Her mother professed the same faith as the Marions, and the 
Sabeaus, and the Picards of the place. She had used the same words 
and outward signs as her husband until his death—as old Pierre Chretien, 
the grandfather—but their sense was not the same. The old grandfather 
in his’ blouse rather avoided contemplating the future. He had a pretty 
clear idea of a place not unlike the chapel of the Delivrande, only larger, 
with statuettes at intervals, and Monsieur le Curé triumphant. It was 
more comfortable, on the whole, to retire to the kitchen of the Golden 
Sun, where Pélottier dispensed cider and good wine at twopence a bottle, 
and from whence Pierre’s granddaughter, with angry, dogged eyes, had 
fetched him away on more than one occasion: a terrible apparition in her 
beauty and her indignation. The children themselves would fy before her 
on such occasions, and they were generally her best friends. 

Reine was one of those people whose inner life works upon their 
outer life, and battles with it. She had inherited her mother’s emotional 
nature, and her futher’s strong and vigorous constitution. She was strong 
where her mother had been weak, She had thoughts and intuitions 
undreamt of by those among whom she lived. But things went cross- 
ways with her, and she suffered from it. She was hard and rough at times, 
and had not that gentleness and openness which belong to education and to 
culture. Beyond the horizon dawned for her the kingdom of saints and 
martyrs, for which her mother before her had longed as each weary day 
went by: the kingdom where, for the poor woman, the star-crowned 
Queen of Heaven reigned with pitiful eyes. Reine did not want pity or 
compassion as yet. She was a woman with love in her heart, but she 
was not tender, as some are, or long-suffering ; she was not unselfish, as 
others who abnegate and submit until nothing remains but a soulless 
body, a cataleptic subject mesmerized by a stronger will. She was not 
humble, easily entreated, unsuspicious of evil. The devil and his angels 
had sown tares enough in her heart to spring up in the good soil, thick 
and rank and abundant; only it was good soil in which they were grow- 
ing, and in which the grain of mustard-seed would spring up too, and 
become a great tree in time, with wide-spreading branches, although the 
thick weeds and poisonous grasses were tangling in a wilderness at its root. 

Reine on her knees, under the great arch of Bayeux Cathedral, with 
the triumphant strains of the anthem resounding in her ears, would have 
seemed to some a not unworthy type of the Peasant Girl of Domremy, in 
Lorraine. As the music rung higher and shriller, the vibrations of the 
organ filled the crowded edifice. Priests stood at the high altar celebrating 
their mysteries; the incense was rising in streams from the censers ; 
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people's heads went bending lower and lower; to Reine a glory seemed 
to fill the place like the glory of the pink cloud in the Temple, and the 
heavens of her heart were unfolded. The saints and visions of her dim 
imaginations had no high commands for their votary; they did not bid 
her deliver her country, but sent her home to her plodding ways and her 
daily task, moved, disturbed, with a gentler fire in her eye, and with the 
soft chord in her voice stirred and harmonizing its harsher tone. 

Reine’s voice was a peculiar one, and must have struck any one 
hearing it for the first time. It rung odd, sudden, harmonious, with a 
sort of jar in it, or chord. Voices of this quality are capable of infinite 
modulation. Sometimes they soften into gay, yet melancholy music, like 
Mozart’s, of which they always remind me ; sometimes they harden into 
the roughest and iciest of discordant accents. 

She liked going back by herself, after the service was over, quictly 
across the plain. She was strong, and the three miles to Tracy, skirting 
the road and the corn-fields, were no fatigue to her, especially in the 
summer when the corn was waving gold, and the blue bright flowers and 
the poppies blazed among the tall yellow stalks. Sometimes Reine would 
ride back on her donkey. This was when she stopped at a low long 
house with windows opening on the street at the entrance of the town, at 
the door of which she would find poor Annette waiting patiently, tied to 
a ring in the wall. 

On these occasions Reine would go to the window and call out in her 
kindest voice :—‘“‘ Eh bien, Madame Marteau, am I to have Josette 
to-day to come and play with the little chickens ?” 

Josette was Reine’s goddaughter, who had been christened Josephine 
Marie Reine des Cieux, after her “ marraine.” She was a tiny little girl, 





with two round eyes and a little tight biack cap tied under her chin, and 
a little black stuff pinafore and trowsers to match. Reine was fond of 
the child, and charming with her. She was one of those people who 
are like angels when they protect and take care of others, and who are 
hard, ungrateful, suspicious, unjust, to those to whom they are obliged 
to look up. 

On this particular Sunday, while the hincheon trays were steaming 
into the dining-room in Eaton Square, with Dick driving up to the door in 
a hansom, and Mr. Butler still rustling the Observer in his study, while 
Beamish and Catherine were slowly walking home from church, and little 
Catherine, who had preceded them, was standing all by herself in the 
schoolroom, vacantly plaiting and unplaiting the tassel of the blind, and 
pulling the ragged ends, and thinking of the future looming darkly,—it 
was her last day in the dismal little bastille; and now that the end was 
come, she looked back with a child’s passion of persistence and longing to 
the threads and straws with which she had beguiled her time ;—while 
all this was going on in one small corner of the world, in another, Reine 
was pulling out her strong arms, and lifting little Josette on to the 
donkey's back. 
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Josette’s mother—a careworn woman in shabby clothes—was standing 
in the sun, shading her dimmed eyes,—the light dazzled poor Madame 
Marteau. Her life was spent in a sort of twilight gloom, nursing the bed- 
ridden husband whose voice even now might be heard muttering and 
calling from an inner room. The poor woman looked on with a glimpse 
of pleasure in her sad face, grateful to Reine for carrying off the little 
maiden into a wholesome bright atmosphere, where there were flowers 
growing, and little chickens running about, and a little boy to play with 
sometimes, to a place where Josette expanded with delight in all the glory 
of childhood, instead of being dwarfed into a precocious little woman by 
Pére Marteau’s railings and scoldings. 

“ Well, Josette, what does one say?” said Madame Marteau. 

“ Bo zour, marraine,” lisped Josette, hanging her head, and pretending 
to be shy. 

“ Josette is coming home with me,” said Reine, ‘ to see Belette and 
Miné, and to ask Petitpére to give her some bridche,” to all of which 
propositions Josette nodded her head. And then she said something which 
sounded like J’allonsvoirletitcto. 

“They begin soon enough,” said Madame Marteau, shrugging her 
weary shoulders. ‘She is always talking about le petit Toto. M. Fontaine 
must take care... . .” 

Here, like a distant roll of musketry, came a volley of r-r-r’s from 
the inner room. Reine frowned and turned away. Madame Marteau 
hastily nodded good-by, and passed in, disappearing into the gloom, while 
Reine and little Josette rode on together through the sunlit fields. 

Josette had her wish, and Toto was allowed to come and spend the 
day with her. ‘oto’s grandmother favoured Mademoiselle Chrétien, and 
never denied her requests. ‘The two children dined with Reine and her 
father in the great dark farm-kitchen. ‘They had soup with bread in it, 
and cider and stewed beef and cabbage, and as much galette as they could 
eat. Reine took care of them and old Chrétien; she poured out the cider, 
and went away herself to fetch a particular dish of eggs which her grand- 
father liked. Dominique dined with them too. The great dog came 
marching in through the open door ; the cocks and hens came and peeped 
at them. Outside it was all sunny and still; inside there was galette and 
two pretty little plates and tumblers for the children to use, and all Reine’s 
treasures, brooches and rosaries and reliquaries, for them to play with after 
dinner, and Reine herself bustling about with her gold earrings bobbing 
as she bent over the table. But she was silent, although she attended to 
them all, and she looked at the door once and sighed. 

Old Chrétien joked her, and asked Dominique what was the matter. 
Reine answered short and quick. For one thing the thought of that poor 
woman’s wretchedness oppressed her. “I name no names because of the 
children,” she said, “but it seems to me it must be like a hell upon earth 
to be chained to wild beasts, as some women are.” 

“ And that-is why she don’t marry,” said old Chrétien to Dominique, 
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filling his glass. “ Well, we all please ourselves! I have seen more than 
one ill-assorted couple in my time. . . . Here in this very room. . . .” 

Reine flushed up. ‘ Now, children, make haste,” she said in her 
harsh quick voice. “Dominique! you will be here. I shall come back 
in an hour. Petitpére, here is your pipe already lighted.” And then 
taking one child by each hand, she dragged them away across the great 
deserted-looking court, and out at the arched gateway into the road, and 
into a tall hayfield which skirted it. Paris, the great dog, came too, and 
Reine pulled a book out of her pocket and sank down in the hay, while 
the two little things, hand in hand, swam and struggled through the tall 
grasses. Their heads only overtopped the hay bya very little. Toto 
made way and valiantly knocked down a marguérite which stood in Josette’s 
way, and chased away a bluebottle which frightened her with its noises. 
Josette laughed and capered and danced on her little stout boots. 

“Oh, the waves, the waves,” cried Toto, as a soft wind came blowing 
from afar, bending the tall grass and the flower-heads, and shaking a few 
apples off the branches of the tree where Reine was sitting. ‘Come and 
fish for the apples,” said she, smiling, as the two little creatures came 
tumbling and pushing through the deep sea of hay. 

Monsieur de Tracy from the chiteau happened to be passing along the 
high-road at that instant, and he, too, smiled good-naturedly and took off 
his hat. 

“ Bon jour, Mademoiselle Chrétien,” he said. ‘ Are you not afraid of 
spoiling your hay?” 

Reine scarcely acknowledged his greeting; she looked fierce and defiant, 
and gave a little stiff nod, and went on reading a book. 

“Ts not that M. Fontaine’s little boy?” said Jean, stopping and look- 
ing at the trio among the sweet dry grasses and flowers. The children 
were peeping at him bright-eyed and interested from a safe distance. 
Reine never lifted her eyes off her book: ‘‘ Marie, qui avez mené une vie 
simple et laborieuse, priez pour moi afin que j’apprenne 4 me contenter 
de peu de chose et & travailler selon les devoirs de ma condition,” she was 
murmuring to herself, and she did not cease her pious exercise until M. 

de Tracy had walked on. 

“T wonder why that girl always behaves so strangely ?” thought Jean, 
as he walked away. ‘Can my mother have vexed her in any way? 
I must ask my wife.” 

Madame Jean held up her pretty little hands at the question. 

“Mon ami, it is not I who would like to answer for what your mother 
may or may not have said,” laughed she. 

But Madame de Tracy had said nothing, and indeed she was a 
favourite with the people all about. They laughed at her flightiness and 
expansiveness, mistrusted her promise, but they could not help liking her. 
Reine took to her more kindly than to the rest of the family; all her 
worst self would come up when she was brought in contact with these 
people, who came stepping down from their superior grandeur to be 
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intrusively civil to those who did not want them. ‘“ What does he mean 
by his Mademoiselle Chrétiens, and eyeglasses, and politeness?” thought 
the foolish girl. “I know well enough at what rate he holds us, and I try 
to tell him so in my way.” Reine was not a bad girl, but the sight of all 
this prosperity turned her sour. ‘ ‘How do youdo? Take care of your 
hay ’—Madame Jean’s maddening little nod as she trips in her Paris 
toilette, and Mademoiselle Marthe’s great blue eyes—it all offends me,” 
said Reine, cutting the matter short. 

This was the class to which her mother belonged. These were the 
men and the women who had cast her off, never forgiven her—forgotten 
her utterly. These were the people who would do the same to-morrow 
again; who would insult her and scorn her, as they had scorned her 
mother before her, for all her beauty, and good blood, and wealth, if—if 
she were not firm to a certain resolve she had made. No, she would 
never marry, never, never. Not if he came back again and again to ask 
her. Reine had an instinct about the person of whom she was thinking. 
She believed that no one whom she loved could help loving her ; but 
she was proud at the same time. She knew her own worth, and a poor 
struggling painter, with all his education, did not seem to her any very 
brilliant match for an heiress like herself with the blood of the D’Argouges 
in her veins, and the farms at Tracy, at Petitport, the oyster-parks at 
Courseulles, the houses at Bayeux, for her dower. ‘ Venez, mes enfants,” 
said Reine, shutting up her prayer-book when the hour was over, and 
leading them back by the way she had come under the archway across the 
great court, where Paris was lying stretched out like a lion in the sun, 
and where Reine looked to find her grandfather on the bench where he 
was accustomed to smoke his afternoon pipe. There was only Dominique 
on the bench stretched out on his back at full length. 

Reine went up and shook him angrily. ‘“ Dominique, are you not 
ashamed to sleep like a sluggard? Where is Petitpére ?” 

Dominique sat up and rubbed his eyes. ‘He is asleep in the kitchen,” 
said he, hazarding the statement. 

“ Ah,” cried Reine, taking one step forward and looking through the 
barred window, ‘‘he is not in the kitchen, You know as well as I do 
where he is gone.” 

While Dominique and the children were having a game in front of the 
farm-gates, which made the old place echo with Toto’s screams of laughter, 
Reine was marching down the little village street, tall, erect, with her 
terrible face on. Poor Reine! poor Petitpére! He was discoursing very 
happily and incoherently in one of the little bowers at the back of the 
Golden Sun. A very little of M. Pélottier’s cider was enough to change 
the aspect of things for poor old Chrétien. He was treating everybody, 
and offering his granddaughter in marriage to another old gentleman in 
a blouse, sitting at the same little table. 

“Je te l’accorde,” said pére Chrétien, “avec ses cent cinquante mille 
livres de rente. Mon ami Barbeau, elle est & toi.” 
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“Merci bien, men ami,” said Barbeau, thumping the. little wooden 
table. 

“Et Madame Barbeau, what will she think of the arrangement?” said 
a countrywoman, who was sitting at the next table, looking round 
grinning. 

Barbeau looked puzzled. “Ma femme?” said he. ‘“ Le pére Chrétien 
se charge de tout. Buvons a sa santé!” 

It was_at this instant that the bottle was suddenly wrenched out of 
poor old Chrétien’s trembling hand, and that Reine, pale and with black 
eyes gleaming, took him by the arm in her unflinching gripe. 

“Come,” she said, with a glance of indignation at the people who were 
grinning all round about under Pélottier’s little vine bower, and she 
walked away back towards Tracy with her prisoner. Old Chrétien 
shambled beside her in silence; he knew her too well to attempt to make 
conversation under the circumstances. Only once a sort of groan escaped 
her. As they were turning the corner by the church, again she came 
upon the whole community of Tracys,—Jean and his wife, and his wife's 
brother and sister, and the three children running on ahead. 

Old Chrétien attempted a low, uncertain bow. Reine thought she saw 
them smile. She gave one fierce glance and walked on: her heart was 
beating with indignation, with pride and passionate shame. They 
scorned her and her grandfather. Their glances, their laughter maddened 
her. There she was, condemned for life to live with a few tipsy men 
and vulgar dull women, who saw no shame in their husbands’ degradation. 
There were those people born into an atmosphere of light and refinement. 
What had they done, what had she done, to deserve such happiness, such 
misery ? Why was she not like the rest of her class? Poor grandfather 
—poor old man, he was only what he had been taught to be from his 
earliest youth: his servile bow to the grandees from the castle, what was 
that but a part and parcel of the rest? She turned to him with a sudden 
tender impulse of pity and protection, and yet all the time a fierce im- 
patience and anger were tearing at the woman’s heart; as she walked along 
the dusty road, she stamped her foot in the dust once. 

“Comme elle est en colére, cette Reine,” whispered Marion Lefebvre, 
who saw them pass. “Le pauvre pére Chrétien, she leads him a rude life.” 

Poor Reine, she was wrong to be angry, to be impatient, to wish for 
the things which only time and silent progress can bring about. Like 
many another before her, she was a little in advance of her days, and of 
the people among whom she lived. And the price people are condemned 
to pay for being somewhat ahead of their neighbours, is a heavy one. 
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